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Court Declares Putnam Balloon Tire 
Patent Invalid in Goodrich Sutt 


Famous Litigation Was Watched by Entire Manufacturing Industry—History of 
Balloon Tires is Brought Out in Testimony—Basic Principles of 
Low Pressure Tires Known as Far Back as 1904 


HE famous litigation in the case of 
the Steel Wheel Corporation against 
the B. F. Goodrich Company over 
the Putnam balloon tire patent, which in- 
volved the question of who first invented 
the balloon type of tire, was decided in the 
Federal court at Detroit on June 14 in favor 
of the Goodrich company, when the Putnam 
patent was declared invalid and void. 
uppeal to a higher court will be taken, the 
plaintiff announced 
The action was started early in 1927 and 
harged the Goodrich company with having 
manufactured balloon tires in violation of 
the Alden Putnam patent held by the De- 
troit corporation. The case was of extreme 
importance to the entire tire manufacturing 
since if Goodrich had been found 
balloon tire 


industry 
guilty of infringement, every 
manufacturer would have been liable to 
which in the aggregate 


several hundred million 


Cavy fF yalties 
would have meant 
dollars to the holders of the patent. The 
case was also interesting from the stand- 


point that the history of the development 


t 


the balloon casing was the crux of the 


stimony on which the decision rested. 


The Goodrich Defense 
lhe defense of the Goodrich company took 
the line that the balloon tire was “evolved” 
rom the old high pressure type rather than 
Putnam’s and that 


a result of patent 


“oversized” low pressure tires were in use 
<) years ago, long before the Putnam patent 
had been conceived. The defense also 
laimed that the patent was invalid on the 
ounds that it 


rinciples of tire construction knowu to all 


sought to protect basic 
ire manufacturers and in common use at 


e time of the granting of the Putnam 
tent. 


Putnam filed his application for patent, 


August 13, 1920. The application was re- 
jected on the ground that claims were de- 
void of patentable novelty. Putnam ap- 
pealed and the patent was accordingly issued 
May 12, 1925, assigned to the Steel Wheel 
Corporation. Notice of 


served on all tire 


alleged infringe- 
immediately 


The test case against Good- 


ment was 
mianufacturers. 
rich was filed a year ago. 

The retail market first saw the balloon 
tire in late 1923 and production got into 
full force in the spring of 1924. 

In the decision handed down by Judge 
Arthur J. Tuttle the ruling that the patent 
was invalid and should be declared void 
was based on three points. The first of 
these related to prior publication in trade 
journals of the same principles of tire con- 
struction as were embodied in the Putnam 
patent. The second was that Ralph K. Mul- 


ford, the noted race driver, had used low 


PATENT INVALID 
ON THREE COUNTS 


In his decision handed down at De- 
troit on June 14, Federal Judge Arthur 
J. Tuttle held the Alden Putnam bal- 


loon tire patent invalid and void on 
three counts, enumerated as follows: 


“Prior publication in trade jour- 
nals expounding the same prin- 
cipals embodied in the Putnam 
patent. 

“Prior use by Ralph K. Mul- 
ford, noted race driver, of balloon 
tires in 1917 to 1919. 

“The claims made by the Steel 
Wheel Corporation, Lansing, the 
plaintiff, are indefinite and uncer- 
tain, to such an extent that for 
this reason alone they are invalid 
and void.” 


DUNVAEUUUAADONU ENA EAALALAEAAT TUNUAUNON ANON LLAD TOA OAU EN EN 
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pressure tires on his cars in 1917 and 1919, 
establishing direct prior use of the balloon 
tire principle. In the third place, the Judge 
held, “the claims made by the Steel Wheel 
Corporation are indefinite and uncertain to 
such an extent that for this reason alone 
they are invalid and void.” 

The case was so important from a stand- 
point of patent law and involved such im- 
portant fundamental principles that its prog- 
ress has been watched by the entire legal 
profession. The array of legal counsel on 
both sides included some of the most astute 
patent attorneys in the country. F. P. Davis 
was chief counsel for the Steel Wheel Cor- 
poration, while Merrill E. Clark, of New 
York, headed the defense for Goodrich. 

In the course of the testimony, A. H. 
Marks, head of the old 
Company, testified that he had acquired the 
rights in the name of his company to manu- 
facture low pressure tires as far back as 
1909 from the Palmer Tyre Co., Ltd., of 
England. Sometime in 1904, Mr. Marks said, 
saw the possibilities of the 
fabric 


Diamond Rubber 


his company 
cord tire over the then prevailing 


constructed tire. 


The Trade With Palmer 


It was learned, Mr. Marks stated, that 
the Palmer Tire, Ltd., an English concern, 
held the patent rights to the cord tire, in- 
vented by two Englishmen, Christian H. 
Gray and Thomas Slooper. Mr. Marks tes- 
tified he communicated with the inventors, 
expressing a wish to purchase the Ameri- 
can rights to their invention. Gray replied 
that he and Christian were not ready then 
to place their patent on the market in the 
United States, but when they decided to sell 
the Diamond company would be given “first 
shot” at it. 

Late in 1909, Gray made a dramatic ap- 
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peara it ! Mark testi 1, in 
ouncing he was re te 1 

“It is now 10 o'clock, I will give you 

til me t le whether you want to 
buy the Eng! nan was reported to have 
ud | just ime n the CGoodvear ol- 
nce You can have first shot tor £60,000 
cash, plus five per nt royalties for the 
lite of the patent (sray concluded 

“The deal wa losed before the dead 
line set by the congenial Englishman,” Mr 
Marks declared 

] 1) Tt A pre the B | (;,00d 
rich Compar then testihed as his trip t 
the Palmer lactot! ! Silvert wn, England, 
January, 1910 r nine months, Mr 
lew stated, he studied the processes of manu 
facturing the Palmer cord tire \ few 
weeks after | ret September, Mr 


lew said, the Diamond company began the 
manufacture { the first cord tires in this 


country 
Used Low Pressure Tires in 1910 
While in England, Mr. Tew said. a set of 


large diameter tires then manufactured by 


the Palmer company was sent to Mr. Marks 
for the latter’s use on hi wn private car 
Tw » oT this set were ize 36 by 7 It 18 the 


contention of the defense that the seven-inch 


Palmer cord tire embodied all the features 


and advantages dern balloon tire 


Mr. Marks, in his de 


experience with the large 


osition, recounted his 
Palmer tires, ex- 


} 


plaining he used extremely low pressure in 


them and found they “greatly increased the 





riding comfort” of his car 

Three other letense witnesses, all of 
whom testified they had ridden in the Marks 
automobile equipped with the large Palmer 
tires, described their individual reactions to 


the riding qualities of the machine 


Ralph Mulford, veteran racng driver, tes- 
tied that he had used a large low pressure 
tire, originally designed for airplanes and 
manutactured by the Goodrich company, on 
a car in a race in 1917. He said that late: 


he had induced the Braender Tire & Rubber 


Company at Rutherford, N. J., to make a 
number of similar tires for him 

It has been indicated By the attorneys of 
the Steel Wheel ( rporation that the case 
will be appealed and taken to a higher court, 


but for the time being the present decision 


} ' 


comes a8 a retiet t the majority of the tire 


manufacturing track 


Rubber Institute Meetings 


\ number of meetings of committees and 
I stitute, Inc 


been held since the organization 


directors of the Rubber have 
was estab- 
lished on June | The board of directors 
met in New York City on June 15. Other 
meetings have been held at Akron with the 
director-general, Lincoln C 
tendance No 
been made, 
stitute. General 


will schedule 


Andrews, in at- 
turther announcement has 
however, as to plans of the In 
Andrews, it is understood, 
a big percentage of the meet 
ings in Akron and will make a particular 
attempt to keep in touch with developments 
in that district although the headquarters of 
the Institute will be in New York City 
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Companies Follow Firestone’s 


Manufacturers Stand to Lose Heavily on Depreciated Finished 


Inventories—Price Cuts Average Ten Per Cent—Dealers 
to Get Rebates on All Purchases Since May 11 


Sta reduction in the price of tires, 
which had been momentarily expected 
since the heavy drop in crude rubber prices 
in April, was announced by the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Company on June 11 and was 
quickly followed by similar action or the 
part of the other large tire manufacturers. 
While the decline in tire prices did not come 
as a complete surprise it had been thought 
by the trade that the tire companies might 
wait until they had been able to unload more 
of their tire inventories which had been pro- 
duced with high priced rubber. The retail 
dealers, however, realizing that a cut was 
inevitable had shown such a disposition to 
hold up orders that the manufacturers were 
forced to 


earlier than other conditions warranted. 


virtually make their reductions 
Decline Averaged 10 Per Cent 

Tire & 
1ounced reductions ranging from 4% to 17%. 


Firestone Rubber Company an- 
The average reduction on all classes of tires 
First 
grade low pressure tires have been reduced 
124%% to 15%, 


cut 4% and solids have been reduced 10%. 


is estimated at approximately 10%. 
third-grade tires have been 


General Tire & Rubber Company reduced 


all types of tires 44 to 17%. 


& Rubber Company made a comparable ad- 


Gor dy ear Tire 


justment in its prices. 
B. F. 


nounced substantial reduction on all types of 


Goodrich Rubber Company an- 
tires and tubes. The amount of reduction 
has not been announced, but it is understood 
that the company will meet cuts of other 
manufacturers 

Lee Rubber & Tire Corporation made re- 
ductions of 4% to 15% on Lee of Consho- 
hocken tires and tubes and Staghound solid 
tires, 5 

Officials of Mason Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, Seiberling Rubber Company, India 
Tire & Rubber Company and Miller Rubber 
Company have all announced that they would 
meet the cut with an approximate 10% drop 
in prices all along the line. 

As tire dealers receive price protection for 
30 days, tire manufacturers will be forced to 
allow them rebates as far back as May 11. 
[The price reductions are expected to make 
heavy inroads in the earnings statements of 
the various companies but with the summer 
motoring season now in full swing the lower 
prices may cause the unit volume of tire 
sales to increase materially. 

The trade considered the fact significant 
but not unusual that Firestone should have 
again been the one to have initiated the price 
cut. The manner in which the announce- 
ment by 


the various companies was made 


also called forth some comment in the light 
of the recent formation of the Rubber Inst 
tute and the declared purpose of that « 
ganization to “cooperate in competition.” 

The majority of the tires now held 
the inventories of the various factories 
shipped to dealers within the last 30 da 
have doubtless been manufactured with hig 
priced crude rubber and with the 30-da 
rebate system in effect, the companies will 
be compelled to take heavy losses. 

The net earnings at the end of the current 
year are expected to be considerably disay 
pointing as compared to the relatively satis 
1927. Al 


though losses among the “big five” are ex 


factory earnings made during 
pected to be covered in most cases by tl 
substantial contingency funds set up by in 
dividual 


companies, it is not improbabk 


that the companies will have to be content 


with only a small margin of profit, after in 


terest and dividend requirements are dé 


ducted. 
Losses Covered by Reserves 

Of the “big five” 
year, Firestone, U. S 


in the industry—Good 
Rubber, Goodrich and 
Fisk—Goodyear and Goodrich have built wy 
the largest contingency reserves, the former 
having total reserves of $10,147,829 as of 
December 31, 1927. 
Goodrich carried its contingency 


at $2,624,623 


reservt 
In ad 
$58,880,947 was 


largest in company’s history, and has since 


on December 31, last, 


dition working capital of 
been augmented by approximately $7,500,000 


obtained through sale of common _ stock 


rights last January 
Firestone is well fortified to stand sucl 


a contingency as has arisen. Reserves for 
contingencies were carried in the 1927 bal 
ance sheet at $2,000,000. 
On December 31, last, Fisk’s working 
capital totaled $32,726,673. Contingency r¢ 
serves, however, were lower than the pri 


vious year, amounting to $525,567, against 
$938,568. U. S. 


reserve of over $8,000,000 in writing dow: 


Rubber absorbed its entir: 


inventories January 1, 1928, and consequent 


ly is forced to face the present situatior 


with no contingency reserve. 

The outlook for the second half of th 
year, however, is not wholly discouraging 
Unless rubber shipments increase materially 
and stock on hand again climb to record 
heights it is improbable that the crude rul 
ber market will go much lower and caus 
further inventory losses to the manufactur 
ing companies and with the tire price r¢ 
duction now out of the way, dealers are ex 
pected to renew their buying 
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‘| Some Problems in Merchandising 
7 RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


- Peculiarities of Footwear Distribution—The Seasonal Aspect—Jobber 
. Vs. Factory Branch—Chain Store and Mail Order Problem—Price 





Inequalities 


UBBER footwear is one of the oldest branches of 
R the rubber industry, dating back to Civil War days. 

While this fact has enhanced the stability of the 
industry, on the other hand it has encumbered the industry 
with trade customs and practices of distribution which are 
proving burdensome under present conditions. 

In analyzing the business, one must first and always 
keep in mind that the bulk of its distribution to the ultimate 
consumer takes place in three months out of the twelve, 
namely, December, January, and February. This state- 
| ment is made in full realization of the spring and early 
) summer canvas footwear business, the spring trade on 

fishing bocts, the fall trade on gymnasium and basketball 

shoes, and the industrial requirements of boots and heavy 
To take care of this heavy three months’ demand 
the factories must manufacture for nine months to a year. 
(hus immediately we have a finance problem and a ware- 
house problem. 


YO rds. 


Years ago, rubber footwear companies were divided 
nto two general classes, namely, those who distributed 
largely through the jobber, and those who distributed 
through factory branches direct to the retailer. Those with 
jobbing house distribution maintained no branches, no 
salesmen, and practically no warehouses. As fast as the 
goods were manufactured they were shipped along to the 
jobber who performed the distribution functions. Corn- 
anies which distributed direct to the retailer maintained 
factory branches in the large cities of the northeast and 
iddle western sections to insure the retailer of service 
n his sizing business during the active selling period. 
thus divided into two advance 
rders and sizing orders. The advance order for fall de- 
very usuaily covered the minimum requirements to enable 
e dealer to meet the demand of the first few snowstorms. 
\s he moved his goods, he immediately re-ordered the 
zes he was short from the nearest branch or jobber. Thus 
t can be seen that a factory branch unit on rubber footwear 





Orders were classes, 


The Evil of Unwarranted Maximum Discounts 


alone has proved to be very uneconomical. It is necessary 
and pays for itself during only three months of the year, 
whereas an organization, with such expenses as rent and 
upkeep, goes on for the twelve month period. On the sum- 
mer tennis business no such rush for deliveries as is neces- 
sary on winter merchandise is evident, and direct factory 
shipments on sizing as well as advance orders are ade- 
quate. 

The large companies can solve the branch problem to a 
certain extert by combining footwear with tires and such 
merchandise as heels and soles, and many of them have 
done this, particularly in the more sparsely settled sections 
of the country. The smaller companies have adhered to 
jobber distribution for this reason. 

The jobber has primarily been a leather shoe jobber, 
carrying rubber footwear as a side-line inasmuch as it is 
distributed to the same class of trade. This overcame the 
three-month objection to the exclusive rubber footwear 
branch and pro-rated the selling expense as the same sales- 
men could carry both lines. But what has happened in the 
leather shoe industry? The volume has concentrated into 
the hands of the large producers who operate their own 
stores and distribute from their own branches. This has 
gradually eliminated the leather shoe jobber as he could 
not live on rubber footwear alone, being faced with the 
same problems as the factory branch 

Meanwhile, a new element has appeared in the distribu- 
tion picture, the chain store and the mail order house. Buy- 
ing in volume which has exceeded by far that of the old- 
time jobber, they have been in a strategic position to obtain 
large discounts; in fact, the whole price system of rubber 
footwear has heen upset by this new element of mass buy- 
ing. Even the department store, which in the old days 
was pretty much in the same class as the small retail buyer, 
has joined trading corporations which pool the purchases 
of several stores and get the maximum discount. 

Now we come to the all-important matter of prices. 
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Footwear prices are made once a year, January Ist on win- 


\ugust Ist or September Ist on other 


, ’ 
ter goods and either 


lines. On competing types and grades they are practically 
the same for all companies. That isto say, a men’s stand- 
ard quality self-acting light rubber will be listed at $1.00 


panies. But when you get into the field 
of heavy ymmpany may offer one with a red 
sole for $1.23, another one with a gray sole at a $1.18 and 


Fach company has its own individual specialties 


per pair by all con 
rubbers, one ¢ 


sO on 
which are priced without much relation to the general run 
of standard merchandise. 

Until the last few years, retailers and department stores, 
much over $3,000 worth of 


who in any case did not buy 


rubber footwear a year, paid net prices, all goods shipped 
after April Ist being due December Ist net, with 1% per 
month for anticipation, June Ist being the net date on tennis. 
lobbers who handled as high as $50,000 worth of mer- 
chandise received the discount of 8%, 8% and 5% equiva- 


lent to about 19% which was the margin on which they did 
business . 

How does the producing company make out under this 
The margin which the factory aimed to get 
price ind tactorv been in the 
neighborhood of 35 per cent. In selling direct to the re- 
the added cost of the salesman’s commission 


arrangement ? 


between selling cost has 


tailer there are 
and expenses (5 per cent), freight, shipping expense, ware- 
branch expense, advertising, all of which total 


! 
approximately 25 to 30 per cent, leaving a net margin of 


iouse and 


from 5 to 10 per cent 
But 


iobber 4 


about the plant which did business with the 
He eliminated the salesman’s commission, adver- 


factory branch expense, for which 


he Ww 


tising to a 


y 
he was given 19 per cent Under these arrangements, a 
factory distributing 100 per cent by either method could 
+] ret 17 ‘ , , yr if hl, 
LHeCOTeTICallLy ODeTate OllLavty 


Margin of Profit Has Been Cut 


fact is that very few shoes show 


2S 


But the 
eal 


eross today 


35 per cent 

per cent, others 20, and ex- 

treme competitive lines as low as 15 or 12. Not only that 
have been getting 24 per cent off the 
list, sometimes higher. It is true that they buy in larger 
volume than the jobber and pay cash, taking the anticipa- 
tion discount, but they require the manufacturer to carry 
many of the expenses which be did not have to do for the 
old-time For instance, they demand service on 
sizing from branches. Not only that, but extreme competi- 
tive conditions have led some manufacturers to give maxi- 
buyers whose volume and credit rating 
There has been no con 
The old clean-cut demar- 
who distributed through 
to the retailer has dis 


Some show 


but chain store buyet 


robber 


ounts to 
entitled 


among the 


mum dis« 


in no way them to them 
sistent practice trade 


cation between manufacturers 
jobbers and those who sold direct 
appeared large ly 

Now we find manufacturers who sell retailers and main- 
time to jobbers, mail- 
There are a few excepf'ons, 
(One large manutacturer lirect from the 
is feasible to distribute, and turrs the 
Some of the smaller 


1! 
ling at the 


~ 


tain branches, s¢ same 


order houses, and chain stores 
however! ] sells 
factory as far as it 
iftoryv over to jobbers. 
1] | | 


companies se nothing ul 


rest of the 
mail order houses and chains 
and are able to survive owing to the fact they are not sad- 
dled with distribution 

We are now passing through a period of falling prices 
has followed every important war in the last few 
centuries. This that every and rubber 
footwear is no exception, must pay minute attention to every 
manufacturing, buying, distribution, 
and selling in order to Probably the 
strides in efficiency have been made in manufac- 


expe nse 


such as 
means business, 
phase of its activity. 
operate profitably. 
greatest 


turing where costs have beer cut threefold in many cases. 
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But many of these production economies have been lost 
to the producer and consumer due to high distribution costs. 

The rubber footwear industry is in a very strategic posi- 
tion to put its house in order, It is not an industry in 
which new units are encouraged to start operations owing 
to the high capital investment and skilled labor necessary. 
There are only a dozen or so companies in this country 
It would seem a simple matter for them to get together 
through the Rubber. Institute or some such agency and iron 
out the discounts evil and other wasteful practices which 
have crept in during the last few years. 

There is also no real good reason why the time-honored 
custom of making the footwear manufacturer finance his 
customers for a good part of the year should continue. A 
dealer finance corporation might be worked out which would 
equalize this burden. It has been done in the automobile 
industry. Cars are sold on the part payment plan, but the 
dealer is paid immediately. A finance corporation assumes 
the risk, makes the collections, and handles that end of it. 


Rubber Automobile Bumper 


NEW rubber bumper has been developed by an as- 
sociation of German firms that promises to be a life- 
saver in the fullest sense of the term. A heavy cylinder 
of rubber is encircled by four metal bands that are sup- 





When 


ported at the ends of two spreading 


steel jaws. 
the impact of a collision comes, the jaws spread, allow- 
ing the rubber to stretch and at the same time take the 


impact of the collision. It is believed that with such a 
bumper in use, accidents would be lessened one-fourth. 
[he photograph reproduced herewith shows the results 
of running into a tree when the car was travelling at the 
rate of 25 miles per hour. 


r 


No damage whatever was done 


Raw Materials for Automobiles 
HIGHER total 


crude rubber is used by the automotive industry than 


| 


percentage of the consumption of 


is true of any other raw material, according to the National 
Automohile Chamber of Commerce. No less than 82 pet 
cent of all the rubber consumed in the United States is 
used in motor vehicles, the N. A. C. ¢ (ther materi 
als having high percentages are plate glass (63 per cent 
and upholstery leather (60 per cent). 


pt Say S 


developed primarily to study the 


WEAR test 


resisting properties of steel for tire chains 


wear 
will be 
described in a paper which W. H. Parker of the America 
Chain Company will read before the annual meeting of the 
American Society for Testing Materials at Atlantic City 
lune 25 to 29. An abrasion machine of special design wa 
used in the test. 
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e Crude Rubber Outlook for 


The Current Year 


Rubber Trade Debates the Question of How Much Rubber Will Be Accumulated 
In the Restricted Areas for Shipment on November 1—Rubber Growers’ 
\ssociation Offers Plan for Gradual Marketing of Extra Rubber 


\ INCE the announcement of the British government 
that rubber restriction in British Malaya and Ceylon 
would be cancelled at the end of next October no 

uestion has been more energetically studied than that of 

he probable tonnage of rubber which would be forthcom- 

immediately the bars were raised. Tied up with this 
uestion there is, of course, the allied one of what the un- 
restricted world production of rubber will amount to in 
19290 

Estimates as to the extra tonnage of rubber which will 
e ready for shipment from the restricted areas on Novem- 
ber 1 range all the way from 25,000 tons to 100,000 tons. 
[he actual amount will depend in the first place on the pol- 
cy adopted by the various plantations and, in the second 
place, on their ability to increase their present production. 

It cannot be said that all plantations have immediately 
egun to produce as much rubber as possible although their 
managers know that any excess over their present allot- 
ment under the restriction scheme will be exportable after 
November 1. At numerous annual meetings of plantation 
ompanies, held in London since Premier Baldwin’s an- 
nouncement was made, a conservative policy of production 
has been adopted. In general, the companies adopting such 
1 policy are those who have believed in restriction and who 
now believe that the interests of the industry as a whole 
vould be poorly served by an effort to throw onto the mar- 
ket next November every ton of excess rubber they could 
produce in the meantime. Such companies are of the type 
vho were willing to adopt voluntary restriction “for the 
good of the industry” before the British government acted 

1922. 

Conservative Policy is Good Business 


But those who are inclined to adopt a conservative pro- 
luction policy during the next few months are not entirely 
ictuated by altruistic motives for the element of good busi- 
ness enters also. In the first place, an effort to go onto 
. larger production basis with a rush will be neither cheap 
nor easy on account of the problem of adequate labor and 
the probability that higher wages will have to be paid if 
in attempt is made to recruit labor too rapidly. Secondly, 
ncreased production would bring back into tapping the less 
productive parts of many estates which, for reasons of 
conomy, have been undisturbed while shipments have been 
restricted to 60 per cent by the government. In other 
vords, instead of producing only 60 per cent from all the 
irea, many estates have simplified their work by taking all 
they would be allowed to ship from the more productive 
sections of the property. To bring the dormant sections 
back into tapping would mean a higher production cost on 


them. 

The estimate that there will be 100,000 tons of rubber in 
the restriction areas awaiting shipment when the restric- 
tion bars are lifted appears to be too high. The new as- 
sessed standard productions of Malaya and Ceylon total 


390,000 tons. For the seven months, April to October, 


extra production of 40 per cent would amount to only 


90,000 tons. The new assessments are certainly none too 
low to represent fully the productive capacity of the es- 
tates. If Malaya estates have been assessed too low in 
some cases, as is Claimed, certainly Ceylon assessments are 
high enough to adjust the total figure. Some estates, as 
has been developed at the annual meetings, had some ex- 
cess rubber on hand on April 1 but the quantity was not 
large since there was no reason to anticipate either the can- 
cellation of restriction or an early increase in the exportable 
percentage. 

Even if all the plantation companies had been disposed 
to produce to the limit of their ability as soon as the re- 
striction announcement was made on April 4, the output 
could be increased only gradually. New labor could be 
added only slowly and the limits of the labor supply would 
be of the greatest effect. 

The Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc., has estimated the rubber 
awaiting shipment on November 1 will amount to 70,000 
tons, 60,000 in Malaya and 10,000 in Ceylon. One-half of 
these amounts is estimated as reaching the consuming mar- 
kets in December, or in time to affect the 1928 calcula- 
tions, in any way. 


Other Estimates Are Much Lower 


Other estimates, particularly from London, are well un- 
der the Wilson estimates. The releasing of even 40,000 
or 50,000 tons at one moment, which appears easily possible, 
would have a serious effect on the market. The very antici- 
pation of such an effect will tend to hold down the quantity 
which will be accumulated since the producers will be taced 
with the possibility of receiving a barely remunerative price 
for their hoard. ‘The incentive to produce every pound pos- 
sible and hold it for November 1 shipment is therefore not 
so great. 

But in general the planters who have been held down 
to a 60 per cent production basis for so long will tend to 
get back to a free 100 basis without any prolonged delay 
The Rubber Growers’ Association has revealed its fear of 
the effect of a large accumulation of rubber on November 1 
in a bulletin which suggests how such rubber should be 
marketed to have the least depressing effect on the market. 

Although it is recognized that the policy of producers 
will be determined according to particular circumstances, 
the council of the R. G. A. recommends that as far as pos- 
sible they spread the export of their accumulated stocks 
existing on October 31 over the following six months, ex- 
porting from November 1, 1928, to April 30, 1929, not 
more rubber each month than the output of the preceding 
month plus one-sixth of their “unexportable” stocks exist- 
ing on October 31, 1928. The depressing effect which 
would result from the immediate shipment of large accumu- 
lated stocks in November would be minimized if such ex- 
ports were made gradually in this way, and the council 
points out that producers are therefore more likely to gain 
than lose by following the course recommended. 

The circular states that producers who have entered into 
forward contracts relating to their “unexportable’’ stock 








sarily prevented from adopting the 
recommendation as in most cases forward contracts are tor 
delivery over a period of some months and such monthly 


deliveries wou obably not exceed in quantity the pre- 
ceding month put, plus one-sixth of the ‘“unexportable” 
stoc] 

Wo oduct ind consumption of rubber have been 
running ar tl eal general line with early predic- 


tor “ h ‘ h i! di iter that world stocks would be reduced 


about 70.000 tons during the vear. If an extra 50,000 tons 
wer rthcoming on November 1, together with unre- 
trict hipments in November and December, it 1s quite 
possible that the stocks for consumption at the end of the 
vear would be as adequately comfortable, or more so, than 
they were at eg) The reduction in world stocks 
originally forecast as due to take place this year is reflected 
in the decline the tonnage held on London, and also 1n 
the United States t ome extent. 


\nother factor of uncertainty, both for the current year 
and for 1929, is the effect the lowered price for crude rub- 
ber will have on the native producer. It is argued that the 
decrease in income will make the native tappers less eager 
nuch less rubber with be forthcoming as 
a result. On believes that such curtailment 
would amount to 60,000 tons in 1929 if the price of rubber 
does not materially increase. Dutch authorities point out, 
however, lines in the past have had the effect 
of checking production only temporarily and that the small 
producers, and the tappers who are employed by them on a 
sharing basis, quickly readjust themselves to the new basis 
and return to work, especially when the money market in 
the interior begins to tighten. Discussion of the outlook 
will have to be postponed to a suc- 


to work and that 
authority 


‘ , 
tnat price det 


ror next year, howeve I 


ceeding article 


Mack Buses Adopt Rubber Insulators 
HE Mack Torque 


Mack buses between the engine and transmission, is 
now part of the standard construction It is a flexible 
device designed for insertion in any straight-line driving 
shaft, for the purpose of cushioning driving load shocks, 


eliminating vibration between units and providing slight 


Insulator, which is being used on 


universal action or latitude for minor misalignment The 
device was illustrated and explained in a previous issue of 
Coe Rupper Act 


It consists of four large flexible blocks of live rubber, 


compressed into tec cul mounted on two arms, one 
driving and the other driver Due to the initial compres 
sion ol these block wl assembled, a sudden excessive 
torque, such as when the clutch is suddenly let in, 1s ab 
sorbed by) the tet porary listortion ot the rubber blocks 
and damage to the driven unit is thus averted. It also ab 
sorbs engine vibratiot ind prevents them reaching the 
transmission gears, thus eliminating noise, and in the re 
verse lirectio1 it cushions the excessive stresses which 
would ordinarily reach the engine when brakes are suddenly 
applied 


The Schacht Rubber Manufacturing Company 


po" 1 casual item in a rubber trade journal was re 
sponsible for the launching of the Schacht Rubber 


Manufacturing Company of Huntington, Indiana, 1s told 


in an interesting manner by W. F. Schacht, founder and 


present general manager of the concern. Having been em- 
ployed in a rubber factory in Elkhart and being also ex- 
perienced in selling rubber irticles, some of which he had 


| 


himself invented 
start production on his own account 


and patented, Mr. Schacht was eager to 
In a trade paper he 
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saw a reference to an idle rubber factory at Huntington 
Within a few weeks he had taken it over and productior 
was started with only three men. This was in 1910. Th 
first three months’ business yielded only $278. 

From the three persons originally engaged in the manu 
facture of rubber goods the Schacht force has increased t 
170 employees. The annual business is now in exfess o 
$1,000,000. Several buildings are now used by the con 
pany, all of them equipped with modern machinery. Mr 
Schacht and his two sons retain entire control and manage 
ment of the company. 

[he Schacht company manufactures a wide assortmer 
of rubber novelties and specialties including pump valves 
tank balls, jar rings, stoppers, bumpers, washers and many 
other items. Recent additions to the line are kitchen de 
vices and ring-toss and horse-shoe games. The principa 
growth of the line has come from the inventiveness of Mr 
Schacht who has devised and patented most of the items 


Rim Output Continues at High Level 


HILE the production of rims during May exceede 
the output of the same month last year, it fell ap 
proximately 130,000 rims short of last month’s total, a 
cording to the report of the Tire and Rim Association of 
America, Inc. Production as a whole, however, is continu 


ing at high levels as indicated by the fact that the total 


output for the five months of the current year exceeds th 
production of the corresponding period last year by 1,000, 
000 rims. 

The number of rims inspected and approved during May 


totaled 2,185,592 as compared with 2,316,324 in April and 


2,169,208 in May last year. The maintenance of this hig] 


rate of production reflects the heavy production in the auto 


mobile industry during the last few months. A record i1 
the history of the industry was made in April. 

A feature of the May figures as announced by the Rin 
Association is the inclusion of airplane rims in the statis 
tics for the first time. 
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RUBBER in Caterpillar Treads 


—A New Achievement in Tractor 
Construction and Equipment 


NE of the most notable achievements in tractor 
construction is the equipping of caterpillar tractors 
with rubber treads. Advantages accruing from it 
[here are many conditions under which 

is highly desirable that the tread of a tractor should 
leave no mark on finished surfaces such as paved roads, 


floors, golf courses. There are also conditions 


factory 

under which the ordinary steel tracks, even when equipped 

with “grousers,” give less effective traction than rubber 
| 

tracks, 


Caterpillar tractors equipped with rubber treads have 
found favor for use in maintaining gravel highways, for 
auling heavy loads over hard-surfaced roads, and in main- 
taining shoulders on paved highways. 

Rubber-tread caterpillar tractors are of particular ad- 
vantage on secondary highways where there is a gravel 
surface since the rubber tracks take hold and give maxi- 
mum pulling power without in any way marring the surface 

the road. So important is this that some states have 
ws prohibiting the use of tractors with steel tracks be- 
ause they tend to tear up the surface of the road. Rubber 
acks have met with the full approval of states having 


such regulations. The rubber tread has also been found 
especially valuable in maintaining golf. courses or other 
grass surfaces, where the ordinary steel track would be 
likely to disturb the turf. It carries the weight of the 
tractor over the velvety face of the green without in any 
way disturbing the turf. 

Experiments in snow show the rubber treads to be vir- 
tually as effective as the standard ice “grousers,” and they 
do not mar the surface of the ice. Where a tractor is used 
to clear municipal skating ponds, as has been the case, for 
instance, in a number of eastern centers, this is of material 
importance. Likewise, on concrete or asphalt pavement 
the rubber treads are found to be desirable beyond the 
ordinary steel track as they give firm traction without slip- 
ping, and leave no marks on. the pavement. Because of 
such soft but firm tread, the rubber-tracked two-ton cater- 
pillar tractor is also finding increased use on docks, where 
it is obviating the necessity of large gangs of stevedcores. 
Tests show that it can easily handle a gross weight of over 
6,000 pounds. The rubber tread has been found to work 
equally well on wet or dry surfaces. On a dry concrete 
floor it takes a sure foot hold, and on wet pavements the 





The Rubber Treads Have Been Found to Give Entirely Satisfactory Traction on Snow-Covered Roads 











Treads Protect the Turf from Injury 


Rubber 


( eC whi insures firm and steady 
i ton 
Caterpi \ yber treads are also hnding 
] 2 le 
nereasi f se in and around industrial plants 
f 4 : , wantac bei ] eat f 
one oO heir ma iivantages being that a speed of ten 
mules ! iT D ible This additional speed cuts the 
. , ‘ ; | 
le Ir < ] he }0 US Manin? OSSIVIC 
l re T¢ 
\vai : whet ul I hat | Surtaces, suc] as concrete 
floors or even well-packed pavement wit loose gravele: 
ices ee und that the steel tracks sometimes 
slip an ouge the surtace Che rubber tread gives greate 
traction and does no damage to these surfaces. Further- 
more, te e demonstrated that the tractor so equipped 
will. ul let the | wioens lescribed., pull a greater load 


without slipping than the one equipped with the steel tracks 


++ ’ ; 


resiliant rubber and are ex- 


Semi-Annual Tire Replacement Sales 


H OLLOWING the semi-annual compilation of tire 
dealers’ stocks by the Rubber Division of the Depart- 
"| 


ment of Commerce, the department also publishes the sta- 


lacement sales of automobile cas- 


lealers to consumers, compiled 


tistics of semi-annual rey 


ings and inner tubes by tire 


from the monthly statistics of sales by tire manufacturers 
tor other than origina 


the Rubber Association ot 


lipment purposes as reported to 


\merica. 


lhe completion of the April 1, 1928 tire dealers’ stock 
survey makes it possible to show the following table of 
retail sales by six months periods for the last three years 
[he figures are based on the assumption that there are ap- 
proximately 100,000 tire dealers in the United States 
IN» 
|? (AS ~ | 8 
October, 1924—March, 1925 17,350,000 24,350,000 
April 1925—September 1925 . .24,020,000 36,510,000 
October, 1925—March. 1926 13.060.000 18.760.000 
April, 1926—September, 1926 ............ 24,930,000 35,150,000 
October, 1926—March, 1927 17,580,000 21,571,000 
April, 1927—September, 1927 27 060,000 33,420,000 


tober, 1927—March,. 1928 18.869.000 21.831.000 


These sasonable esti- 
mates, indicate that relative consumption of inner tubes has 
While retail 
sales of casings increased from 37,080,000 in the vear ended 
April 1, 1926, to 45,929,000 in the vear 
| sales of 
for each of the 
In the year ended April 1, 1926, tire de 
with each casing, in the 


statistics, which are believed to be re 
declined sharply during the past two years 

just ended, annual 
inner tubes have been approximately the same 
past three years 

alers sold 1.49 


next 


, 
inner tubes on the average 


+ 


vear 1.33 inner tubes per casing, and in the vear just ended 
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1.20 inner tubes per casing. Aside from the fact that re 
pairing of inner tubes has been more common during th 
past two years than in 1925 and previously, it appears tha 
inner tubes last longer in low pressure tires 


Tire and Tube Production Continues High 
HILE the 


tubes 


production of pneumatic casings and inne 


= was slightly under the volume o 
output established in March, 
indicating an increasing movement of tires through dealers 
according to the report of the Rubber Association of Ame 
‘ica. The drop the total production was due to the de 
in output of 


+ 
\ 


during 


shipments increased materiall 


high pressure c 


his decline, as shown in the accompanying tabk 
great enough to counteract the slight increase mad 
balloon type of casings and tul 


being 
in production of the 
Indications are that tire and tube manufacturers pushe 
their plants during May to the maximum capacity a1 
iat May production will set a new high record in t 
The figures for April as released by the Rubber Assi 
ciation represent 75 per cent of the total industry in the 
United States and have been brought up in the followi 
equal 100 per cent: 


1 


table t 
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detailed comparative tables covering 
totals, will be found 
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HE War Trade Board revokes all licenses for the importat 
{ manufactured rubber goods in shipments . Al 


swers to the War Service Committee of the Rubber 


\merica’s questionnaire shows a total 452 plants 

g rubber goods in the United States and employing 207,00 
people ...B. C. Swinehart, formerly of the Swinehart Rubb 
Company, joins Hewitt Rubber Company as manager of truck tit 
lepartment . Twenty-five hundred women have replaced form: 
men employees who have entered the military service at the Gor 
ear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, O. . . . Conditions governit 
manufacture and distribution are changing rapidly in the rubb« 
industry and are becoming more difficult . . . Goodyear is produci1 

record of 20,000 tires daily ... New war itracts and the c 
sequent need for greater expansion of factory facilities have caus: 
e following plants to announce new building programs Ros 


umbert Rubber Company, Cincinnati; Triple Airless Tire Compa 


Manorville, Pa.; Elmira Rubber Company, Elmira, Ont., Canad 
Deli lire & Rubber Company, Trenton; Great Republic Tire 
Rubber Company, Oklahoma City; Kelly-Springfield Tire & Rubb« 
Company, Akron; Barker Cushion Tire & Rubber Company, Cl 

Sandusky Rubber & Tire Compar Sandusky, O.; Gia 

e & Rubber Company, Findlay, O.; Marathon Tire & Rubb 


r ‘ 1 _¢% + ¥ | . 
mpal » wenn ih la Falls. Q., al d Ssouthiat Lire & Rubber Lon 


San Antonio, Texas. 
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The British Institution of the 
Rubber Industry 


Central Organization of Rubber Producers and Manufacturers in Great 
Britain Now Has 73 Members from the United States Included In 
Its Total List of Over 2.000-—Fosters Rubber Technology 


. HE Institution of the Rubber Industry of Great 


Britain, known more familiarly throughout rubber 


, 


rcles as the ‘I. R. I.’ is rounding out the seventh year of 


its existence. Its record has been one of meritorious ac- 
mplishment in the field of cooperative assistance, not only 

the British rubber trade but to the industry in general 
throughout the world. Starting in 1921 as the Rubber 
Club of Great Britain, with 31 members, and shortly after- 
wards changing its name to the present style, it has now 
grown to a membership of over 2,000. Nor has the mem- 
confined to citizens of the United Kingdom. 
(he last annual report of the Institution shows that the 
membership includes 123 members in foreign 
United States leading with 73 and Japan 


with 26 


rship been 


composite 
yuntries, the 


following closely 


On the occasion of the annual dinner in February of 
the current year, the president of the Institution, Lord 
Colwyn, recounted the admirable history of the organization 

stressed its growing influence throughout the 
world’s rubber trade circles. It might be mentioned that 
ot the least of the outstanding features in the history of the 
Institution has been the high calibre and capacity of its 
executives. Among them have been such prominent figures 
within rubber circles as Sir Stanley Bois, Sir George Be- 
Sealy Clarke, Philip Schidrowitz, James Fair- 
iirn, Wm. Symington, Sir Frank Swettenham and Alex- 
ander Johnson,—names that among the best 
known in the rubber industry. 


rightly 


i 


harrell, Col. 


have been 

The organization was first evolved by a substantial 
group within the British rubber manufacturing and planta- 
tion interests. Its purposes, as outlined in the charter of the 
Institution, were chiefly (1) to maintain a center for the 
whole industry so as to keep in touch with the various al- 
lied associations on educational and scientific matters, (2) 
to advance and record scientific knowledge and to record in- 
ventions and recognize merit, (3) to bring out the capabil- 


ties of the younger 


try in order to recognize and raise the status of those work- 
ing in the rubber industry. 

With the increasing circle of membership, the Institu- 
tion, not unlike our own Rubber Division of the American 
Chemical Society, has found it convenient and more highly 
effective to divide the organization into geographical groups 
and has established the Manchester, Birmingham, Scotland 
and Liverpool branches in addition to the central body in 
London. Separate meetings of these branches are held 
frequently. 

The sixth annual meeting of the Institution was. held 
in London on December, 1927, and was attended by the 
leading representatives of the industry. To further extend 
its influence a campaign for a larger membership is in pro- 
gress and an invitation has been particularly extended to 
the plantation companies to participate in the organization. 
Both individuals and firms engaged in the rubber trade are 
eligible. 

The Institution being essentially an educational body, it 
does not seek to make any money or increase its reserve 
funds and lives only by a sum sufficient to pay for its up- 
keep and carry out effective and useful work incident to its 
purpose of service to the rubber industry. During the last 
few years it has been particularly identified with carrying 
out educational exhibitions demonstrative of the growth and 
development of the rubber manufacturing industry. It has 
also taken an interest in any proposal for promoting tech- 
nical education in rubber manufacture and technology and 
has fostered the introduction of teaching rubber manufac- 
turing methods and rubber chemistry in various schools, 
notably the Northern Polytechnic in London and the Man- 
chester Technical School, where full courses have been es- 
tablished. 

The actual merchandising of rubber products has been 
exhaustively gone into through the meetings of the sales 
section of the Institution. The Institution also maintains 

a close cooperative 
arrangement through 





members of the in- ¢ 


lustry and give them 

means of expres- 

mn, (4) to encour- 

l the 

scope of technical 

education in the field 
1} 


rubber technology 


age and widen 


distribute scien- 
papers pertain- 
to studies within 


maintain adiploma Palmer Pmilpe 








the Research Asso- 
ciation library at 
Croydon for the bor- 


rowing of technical 
and general books 
and published data 


on the multiple 
phases of the indus- 
try. Incidentally this 
Research Association 
had the active sup- 
port of the Institu- 
tion at the time of 
its founding and has 








rubber technology 


and rubber chemis- 


Some of the Notables at the Last Annual Dinner of the Institution of 
the Rubber Industry, as Sketched by the Artist of the London Tatler 


acquired the reputa- 


tion of being the 










extant as regards rub- 


most complete reference source now 
per intormatio 
The technical papers discussed before the Institution 


are published periodically and add considerable wealth to 
the fund of information on the history and technology 
of the industry. To date over 150 papers of note have been 
discussed and published in the ‘Transactions of the Insti- 
tution of the Rubber Industry,’ the official organ of the or- 
ganization which is published bi-monthly. 

Ordinary membership is open to all individuals con- 
nected with or interested in the rubber industry and no ex- 
amination or technical qualification is required. The annual 
fee for such a membership is £1. Is 

On various American 
have delivered papers before meetings of the Institution. 
Invariably such representatives of the American rubber in- 
dustry have found the most cordial welcome. 


rubber technologists 


occasions 


Care in Shipping Carbon Black 
A THOUGH manufacturers of carbon black endeavor 
to ship their product in such a way that it will reach 
consumers in perfect condition, complaints are often re- 
ceived from rubber plants concerning torn bags and a result- 
material. In an effort to correct 
Cabot, Inc., have recently dis- 


ing loss of ot the 


Some 


this situation, Godfrey L 





(1) The Cleat is Removed from One Side with a Pry-bar; 
(2) The False Door is Then Pulled Outward 


‘ 


tributed as to how Cabot blacks are packed 
in cars and how they can best be unpacked to avoid loss. 

Before loading is begun, the Cabot bulletin states, all 
given a thorough inspection, including a test of the 
The floor and walls of the car 
are covered with heavy building paper to protect the sacks 
trom chafing Then both doors are closed with false doors 
instead of with boards nailed simply to the walls of the car. 

In spite of this extra precaution ot using an easily re- 
movable false door, complaints are occasionally received 
about broken sacks. The company believes that a majority 
of these result from incorrect removal of the false door and 
has accordingly prepared the accompanying photographs to 
loors should be removed to eliminate all pos- 
A tew extra overslips are 
tacked up inside the doorway of each car to be used to 
protect any sacks which may become broken in spite of 
every precaution 


information 


cars are 
roof with a sprinkler hose. 


show how the « 
sibility of damage to the cargo. 


Rubber Belting Shipments Gain 


HE exports of machinery belting of all classes during 

1927 showed a distinct gain in the amount of rubber 
and balata belting shipped in comparison to leather or tex- 
tile belting. In the seven years from 1920 to 1927, it is 
interesting to note that the exports of leather belting have 
declined from 31.9 per cent of all belting shipped to 26.1 
per cent and textile belting has also fallen from 32.5 per 
cent to 31 per cent. On the other hand, rubber and balata 
belting have increased from 35.6 per cent of the total 
to 42.9 per cent. 
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‘chaphorsts CHATS 
with th ENGINEER 


By W. F. Scuapnorst, M.E. 











Belt and Electric Cooperation 


I T is my opinion that we have seen a “vs” placed between 
“Belt Drive” and “Electric Drive,” entirely too often 
have done it myself, but, let’s not do it any more. I ama 
believer in both the belt drive method and the individual 
electric drive method, depending upon conditions. I always 
have believed in both. 

A few years ago, while talking with a prominent manu- 
facturer of power transmitting equipment, he told me that 
I was “butting my head against a stone wall” by writing 
articles that were favorable to belting. He said that belt- 
ing was doomed. 

But he was mistaken. There is need for both electri 
motors and belts. During the past decade the use of leather 
belting has been increasing more rapidly than the use of 
electric motors. Both are on the increase. 

When there is an increase in the use of electric motors 
it often means that there is a corresponding increase in the 
use of belts because the motor is belted to several machines, 
as in group drives. And very often the motor is belted to 
a single machine instead of being directly connected. 

In a recent advertisement by a large company who are 
themselves manufacturers of electric motors, they state that 
their belt driven machines shown in the ad save space, give 
higher motor efficiency and give improved power factor 

There is no question but that the electric drive has its 
place—for individual drives on machines of 50 h. p. or 
over ; on portable machines ; and where overhead cranes are 
used. But where the power consumption is small and wher¢ 
there are no overhead cranes, group driving is generally 
more economical than individually driven machines.  Indi- 
vidual drive “looks” better but nevertheless in many in- 
stances electric drive is better. As stated before the tw 
are not enemies. That is why I shall hereafter endeavor 
to use the words “Belt and Electric Cooperation” rather 
than the old “Belt Drive vs. Electric Drive.” 


Oil Wells Run Together 


| he view of the fact that so much oil is used by rubber 
plants the very unusual incident recently related in the 
Oil and Gas Journal, might be of interest to readers of 
this publication. 

Two oil wells located 660 feet apart at the top “ran 
together” at a depth of 2100 feet. When the drillers of one 
well lost a tool, and it was found in the neighboring well, 
they decided forthwith that something had happened- 
that they had come together. Both holes were then ordered 
plugged and abandoned. 

Heretofore this writer always believed that drillers 
oil wells as well as water wells made holes that were truly 
vertical. But this is positive proof that the holes are not 
always vertical. In fact it appears that the drillers them- 
selves do not know exactly where the bottom is and it 1s 
therefore quite possible for several wells to be obtaining oil 
from the same oil pocket, unknown to the operators. 

True, if all wells were 4,000 miles deep, and if they 
were all perfectly plumb, ALL of them would end at pre- 
cisely the same point—almost. But I believe I am pretty 
safe in predicting that no well will ever be dug that deep. 
Do you disagree? 
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The Swelling of Rubber 


A Contribution to The Knowledge of Swelling Phenomena 


By P. Stamberger’ 


‘NOME time ago a report! was made on the change in the 
swelling power of rubber produced by working it longer 

on a mill. In this work it was shown that raw rubber, which 

is restrained or limited in its swelling power, becomes on milling 
same time a marked de- 
Later? it was shown 


inrestrained in swelling power. At the 
crease in the extent of swelling was manifest. 
that by mixing a certain quantity of carbon black into this dead- 
milled rubber of unrestrained swelling power, its swelling power 
again became same time an increase in the 
extent of swelling was shown qualitatively. 

lo explain the first phenomenon a theory was advanced by Klein 
was also successful in explaining the 
change produced by carbon black. According to this theory the 
extent of swelling of a substance is at least partly dependent on a 
structure which is greatly influenced by simple treatment, as in the 


restrained. At the 


and Stamberger*, which 


milling of rubber, and which can be destroyed and restored. 
This concept in no wise agrees with accepted views’. 

\s there are very many unexplained features in the phenomena 

f swelling (Schroder’s paradox), it seems to me that the investiga- 
tion of these phenomena is of considerable importance. 

In the present communication only experiments on the determina- 

n of the extent of swelling of unmilled rubber, dead-milled rub- 

ber, and mixtures prepared from dead-milled rubber by the addition 

of various quantities of carbon black are described. The determina- 

tions were carried out in the liquid solvent and in the vapor at 


reduced pressures. 


Vapor Determinations 


[he determinations in vapor were made at reduced pressure 
ccording to the desiccator method in an air bath at 20° C. (tem- 
perature variation 1°C)®. Constant weight was reached in 
seven days and by two methods: (1) by letting the dry substance 
swell in the vapor and (2) after constant weight reached, 
adding an excess of solvent and allowing the whole to stand until 
constant weight was again obtained. In both instances it was 
possible to observe a sharp cessation in the extent of swelling. 

To determine the maximum swelling in liquid, an apparatus was 
used which is based on the same principle, and which has been pre- 
viously described®. All the results given are values averaged from 
three determinations which agreed fairly closely (maximum varia- 
tion 107% )*. They are given again in the table in the next column. 

Assuming the substances in the solvent vapor to be in their 
maximum, swollen condition, then despite equal extents of swelling, 
huge differences in consistency were noticeable. While the dead- 
milled rubber produced a viscous liquid without particular structure 

firmness, the unmilled rubber had a marked structural appear- 

ance with little tackiness and great elasticity. In the carbon black 
mixtures an increasing firmness in these gels was observed with 
nereasing proportions of black. With the addition of 5 per cent 
lack by volume, swelling was still unrestrained. The substance 
t its maximum swelling point in vapor lost its original form but 
as no longer fluid. With a greater content of black the struc- 
tural appearance was retained as with unmilled rubber. 

An examination of the data in the table shows that the extent 

swelling in liquid varies with every substance, but that it is the 


was 


*Translated by J. P. Fahy from Recueil des Travaux Chimiques des Pays- 
as, Vol. 47, pp. 316-320 (Feb. 15, 1928). 


TABLE 1. Maximum SWELLING IN LIQUID AND VAPOR 


Maximum swelling in Difference 
benzene-triolein vapor, in swelling 
figured on the rubber in vapor 
content (depression of (3.5 mm. 


Maximum 
swelling 
in liquid 


Substance (benzene) 





% by vol. the vapor tension in depression ) 

mm. ) and in 

35 14 7 3.5 liquid 

Unmilled rubber .................. 2000 47 100 105 123 1877 

Vead-milled rubber ................ 241 47 90.5 105 127 11 

Dead-milled rubber plus 15% 

carbon black by volume ... 680 46 99.5 107 117 563 
Dead-milled rubber plus 15% 

carbon black by volume .... 615 48 100 100 128 487 
Dead-milled rubber plus 25% 

carbon black by volume . 690 47 101 104 125 565 


same in vapor regardless of the vapor pressure and of the previous 
history of the gel. This phenomenon was observed by Pohle® with 
unmilled rubber in benzene at certain very low vapor pressures. 
Pohle assumed on the this observation that mastication 
does not produce any deep-seated change in rubber. The author 
does not share his view. 

Further it appears that unmilled rubber varies greatly in the 
extent of swelling in liquid and in vapor, but this is not the case 
with milled rubber. While with unmilled rubber this difference 
amounts to about 1880 per cent by volume, with dead-milled rubber 
it amounts to only about 120 per cent by volume. 

The phenomena described cannot be explained on the basis of 
the accepted conception of swelling. The results point to the pres- 
ence of a material factor, which is a constant, and which can be 
determined by swelling in solvent vapor. In the carbon black 
mixtures the increase in volume on swelling must be calculated on 
a basis of the rubber content to obtain comparable values. 

Furthermore these phenomena point to the presence of a struc- 
tural factor, which comes into play only in swelling in a liquid. 
Ch. Terzaghi!® is of a similar opinion. 

Until a further, rigid investigation is made as to the various 
factors involved in swelling, the author is not willing to advance 
any new theory, but it may be pointed out that these phenomena 
cannot be reconciled with accepted ideas of swelling. The experi- 
ments are being continued. 

To A. van Rossem, Director of the Rijkrubberdienst, Delft, the 
author owes the privilege of preparing the mixtures. To the 
Director of the Institute of Inorganic Chemistry, E. H. Buchner, 
and to J. R. Katz, the author is very thankful for help and advice 
in this work. 

(Amsterdam, University Chemical 
cember 13, 1927.) 


basis of 


Laboratory. Received De- 


Notes 


1P. Klein and P. Stamberger, Kolloid-Z. 35, 362. 

*Kolloid-Z. 42, 295. 

*P. Klein and P. Stamberger, Joc cit. p. 366. 

‘J. R. Katz, Ergebnisse der exakten Naturwissenschaften Bd. 
H. Freundlich, Kapillarchemie. 

5The experiments carried out’ in saturated solvent vapor lay no claim to 
accuracy as grave errors, as much as 50 per cent, are introduced due to the 
methods employed. However, the experiment worked well with benzene con- 
taining 5 per cent triolein, the vapor pressure being close to that of the pure 
solvent. 

*Kolloid-Z. 35, 365. 

TIn the determinations in vapor great sensitivity to temperature was shown. 

®The maximum swelling of dead-milled rubber could be determined only 
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Slightly Toxic or Irritant 
\lpha-naphthylamine 


Beta naphthylamin 
VMethvler niline 


vit erie il 


No Hazards 


Dimethylammonium dime- 
thyldithiocarbamate 

Dyiortl toleyl reanicine8 

i | i > | Ciiiit 


l-guanidine 


Ethylidene antiine 


Mercapto-benzo-thiazole 


Dipheny 


Piperidonium pentamethy!l 


hiocarbamate 





Che ational Satety Council calls attention to the 


growing tendency among 


place new rubber accel 


manufacturers of chemicals to 


rators and compounding ingredients 
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upon the market under tradé names and urges the manu- 
facturer in such cases to explain any dangerous toxic qual- 
ities such materials might have or guaranteeing them to be 
free from such qualities. 

Until very recently there has been a lack of any com- 
pilation of definite data on this phase of the industry and 
at best, the information has been widely scattered and 
meager in detail. In a few outstanding instances the 
ground has been very well covered especially in the handling 
of lead compounds and benzol. The splendid work done 
jointly by the rubber and chemical sections of the National 
Safety Council on benzol is an excellent example of what 
can be done to educate the manufacturer in the proper 
handling of these chemicals so as to prevent injury of 
those using them. 


14° 
} 


Other pamphlets of the series to be published by the 
National Safety Council will include studies on dry inor- 
ganic compounds ; gums, resinous materials and waxes ; and 
liquids and gases 

In connection with this subject and the recent activities 
of the National Safety Council along these lines, attention 


is called to an article published in the October 25, 1927, is- 
sue of THe Rupreer AGE on “Health Hazards of Com 
Ingredients” bv |]. Newton Shirley f the Hood 


Rubber Company, Watertown, Mass 


Stocks Containing Gastex Black 


1)! RING the past month the commercial productio1 
ot Gastex carbon has been started by the General 
\tlas Chemical Company in their plant at Pampa, Texas 
lhe Grasselli Chemical Company, who have supplied the 
following information, are the exclusive sales agents for 
us carbon Chis black, which is manufactured from nat 
ural gas by incomplete combustion in a special type of ap- 
paratus, has nearly twice the apparent density of standard 
channel blacks, and for this reason is said to be easier to 


mill in rubber and to air-float less The actual specifi 
gravity is 1.82 as compared to 1.76 for channel black 

The rate of cure of rubber compounds containing Gas- 
tex is somewhat different from those containing standard 
channel blacks, and for that reason requires slight changes 
in formulae and in cure. For example, in a standard tread 
formula containing 25 to 40 parts of black per hundred of 
rubber, 5 parts zinc oxide, 4 of stearic acid, 3 of pine tar, 
3.5 of sulphur, and 1.5 of DPG, the optimum cure of a 
standard carbon black is obtained in ninety minutes, while 
that of the Gastex stock would be reached in seventy-five 
minutes. The stocks containing Gastex have a higher mod- 
ulus at intermediate elongations, but a somewhat lower ten- 
sile at break than the standard channel black stocks 

The abrasion resistance of Gastex stocks when unaged 
is lower than those of the standard channel blacks, but ow- 


ing to the superior ageing characteristics of this carbon, 
this difference is said to be overcome in a short time. Com- 
parative tests on the Grasselli Abrader have shown that 
freshly cured standard channel black in a grade A tread will 
vive a loss of 200 cc per H. P. H., while the same stock 

) 


containing Gastex will give a loss of 230 cc. After ageing 
these two stocks for four days in the Geer oven at 70° C 
the resistance to abrasion are 308 and 300 cc. respectively 
[his data shows that Gastex is a reinforcing carbon and not 
an inert filler. This material is being used at present by 
several of the larger rubber companies and is being tested 
by a number of others. 

Its producers summarize the advantages of Gastex as 
follows: Low moisture content, high resistance to abrasion, 
high specific gravity, uniformity, ease of milling, fast rate 
of cure, good ageing, low hysteresis loss and low cost. 
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New Equipment for Rubber Factories 





equipped with mechanical means for con- 
trolling the length of the stroke, rate of trav- 
el of the ram and the amount of pressure 
applied to the work. 

Hand or plain molds may be used but it 
is recommended by the manufacturers that 
the press be used as a semi-automatic unit. 


New Mechanical Mold Press 


Its source of power is an electric motor op- 
erating through a train of gears to a rack 
pressed into the lower bed. The motion of 
this bed brings into action four powerful 
springs acting as an “accumulator” and which 
maintain the pressure and follows up the 
physical changes in the curing process. These 
springs are mounted in cylinders shown at 
the bottom of the press. While the springs 
are maintaining this pressure during the cur- 
ing period the motor is not being used. The 
purpose of the motor is simply to close the 

press and open it 
The stroke of the press is instantly ad- 
justable to any length. The pressure stroke 
of the ram travels at two speeds, namely, a 
e mater- 





fast approach to the point where tl 
ial is to begin receiving pressure and is then 


automatically thrown into a low speed while 


j NEW tvpe ot mechanical spring press 
. ] } * anf | } +} lerkel 

as he ntroduced by the lerkelsen 

| ) Mass., 


Ma e Company, Bostotr exerting pressure. After the curing period, 
vhich is adaptable as a molding press in rub- the operator starts the press on its down- 
ver factories. Its principle is the old rack ward motion and the pieces are automatically 

ss wer drivel and ejected 





“Korfund” Vibration and Noise Damper 


covered with an isolated material 


HE vibration damper illustrated be- pletely an 
low is designed to be placed under which is adjustable in the larger sizes. 
machine | r! supporting the ma 


bases to deaden the vibration hus the spring casing 


oises and to protect machinery from chine is resiliently separated from the hous- 


the effects of high frequency vibrations. It ing and foundation under the damper. The 
is manufactured by the Korfund Company, spring casing encloses one or more springs, 
In New York City. According to its the tension of which can be adjusted easily 
producers this damper is built to sustain by means of the same bolt which holds the 
loads of 30 to 40,000 pounds. The outer machine base to the spring casing. The 
housing rests on a base plate to which it is height of the damper is not affected by the 
securely bolted. The inner walls are com- = spring adjustment. 

















Compressor Isolated with “Korfund” Vibre-Dampers 


Automatic Tire Changer 
A new automatic tire changer, now being 
marketed by the Manley Manufacturing 
Company, York, Pa., is equipped to handle 
the largest sizes of pneumatic tires, both 
high pressure and balloon. It also handles 
disc and wire wheels and solid rims. The 
operation of the machine is designed along 
the lines of the familiar Manley worm and 
sector and toggle principle. The worm and 
sector make the operation fast and the tog- 
gle provides a constantly increasing pres- 
sure, so that the further the jaws are ex- 

panded, the greater the power exerted 
The automatic jaws are so arranged so 





that the greater the pull the tighter the 
jaws grip and when the pressure is released 
the jaws automatically disengage, so that 
the rim may be lifted off. The manuta 
turers claim that this type of tire changer 
is the only one that will satisfactorily handle 
the three piece rims of the Firestone type 
There is also a rack and pinion attachment 
for the machine for stripping tires from 
solid rims, disc or wire wheels 


Laboratory Calender 

A new three-roll laboratory size calen- 
der with motor drive has recently been de- 
signed by Joseph Robinson and Co., Ltd., 
Manchester, England. The rolls are 18 
inches wide and 6 inches in diameter, with 
provisions made for heating and cooling 
The bearings for each roll are adjustable 
vertically by square thread screws actuated 
by worm gears enclosed in the frames. Thi 
worms can be actuated independently or si 
multaneously. 

The bed plate extension carries a double 
helical reduction gear, the high speed shaft 
of which is fitted with a flexible coupling 
to the SHP motor. The middle roll is 
driven from a low speed shaft connected 
to the reduction unit, the rolls being geared 
together by a set of roll end enclosed pin- 
ions. The top roll is operated at an even 
speed and the bottom roll can be operated 
at variable speeds. This speed changeover 
is made by means of a hand wheel actuating 
the pinions by a slide bar. 
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Modernize Your 
Core Equipment 


With the New BRIDGWATER 
LIGHT ALLOY CORE SECTION 
—the Core which is finding wide 


favor in leading tire factories. 


It is light in weight, 50% lighter than cast 
iron or steel. In addition it is more sub- 
stantial than any cores now in use. It has a 
base of steel, the use of which eliminates 
breakage and wear and prevents cutting at 
the trim line. It is adaptable to any existing 
type of chuck. 






PATENT PENDING 


The heavy shaded portion in the 
above illustration shows the steel 
tongue casting which means a steel 
trimming line, elimination of break- 


age and wear. Cast steel fittings 
for automatic chucks, clamping 
rings or other parts. 


Write for Prices and Full Details 


Ohe 
BRIDGWATER 


MACHINE COMPANY 


AKRON, OHIO 














Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc. | 


44 Beaver Street New York 


Importers of 


CRUDE 
RUBBER 








Members Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 
Members Rubber Exchange Clearing House, Inc. 


AKRON OFFICE: 507 Second National Building 


Telephone Main 3799 


| 




















GOOD FRIENDS! 


Every batch of rubber gets along well with 
the guanidines—D. O. T. G. and D. P. G. 
That’s why they are preferred by the lead- 
ers. Try W-80 or W-29 for low tempera- 


tures. 


DOVAN CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


e 30 Church Street, New York 





Stock is always carried hy 


J. A. Kendall, Akron, Ohio, and Chicago, Ill.; J. E. Odeil, Bos- 

ton, Mass.; American Oil & Supply Co., Trenton, N. J.; C. A. 

McLarty, Toronto and Montreal; Martin, Hoyt & Milne, San 

Francisco and Los Angeles; Buckleton & Co., Ltd., 20 Chapel 
Street, Liverpool, England. 
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Mr. Hoover’s Nomination 

ITH the decision of the Republican National 

Convention now made in favor of Herbert C. 

Hoover for the presidency of the United States 
the rubber industry has an opportunity of seeing in the 
highest post of the nation a man particularly sensitive to 
its problems. There is no man in public life today so in- 
timately cognizant of the rubber manufacturing and crude 
rubber growing industries, as affecting the United States, 
as the present Republican nominee. 


Being the internationalist he is, Mr. Hoover became 
deeply interested in rubber immediately that commodity de- 
veloped a broad international problem. Agitated by the 
restrictions imposed by Great Britain in 1922 on the free 
exportation of crude rubber, he fought an energetic and 
none too -popular fight against the Stevenson Scheme. 
Through his efforts Congress was induced to appropriate a 
total of several hundred thousand dollars for research to 
determine the practicality of growing rubber in new areas 
where there would be no British or other governmental 
restrictions on shipments. That no wholesale attempt at 
the private cultivation of rubber developed as a result of 
Mr. Hoover’s surveys is not the fault of his efforts but is 
rather due to the unfavorable conditions which have sur- 
rounded possible developments in the potential areas. 


When the British over-reached themselves in the matter 
of rubber prices in 1925 it was Mr. Hoover who capitalized 
on the situation in so effective a manner that it was not for- 
gotten until the restriction policy has actually been aban- 
doned. By advocating the conservation of rubber and the 
greater use of reclaimed rubber as an antidote for the re- 
strictive British legislation and using his influence to see 
that such a policy received adequate publicity throughout the 
country he was able to demonstrate the power of the final 
consumer in no uncertain way. 


That Mr. Hoover’s interest in rubber’s international 
problem has never lagged is indicated by his support of the 
Newton bill in the last Congress which would have cleared 
up any doubt of the legality of the rubber purchasing pool, 
a development about which he kept at all times fully in- 


formed. Various divisions of the Commerce Department, 
under his control, have kept constantly and helpfully in 
touch with the rubber industry in its narrower aspects. 

It is accordingly most logical that the rubber industry 
should find in Mr. Hoover the highest qualified expert for 
its problems and this fact was no doubt what prompted Mr. 
Litchfield, president of the Rubber Association of America, 
to telegraph Mr. Hoover on the occasion of his nomination 
the earnest felicitations and congratulations of the rubber 
industry. 





The Tire Price Cut 


OW that the tire price reduction, so long awaited 
by the public following the decrease in the price 
of crude rubber, has been made, the tire trade is 

certainly entitled to a brisk demand. To a slow spring has 
been added the difficulties of a price readjustment made 
necessary by more fluctuations in the price of rubber. As 
usual, the tire manufacturers have been required to revise 
their prices downward before their raw material costs 
have justified it. The public hesitation to purchase tires 
after a drop in the price of crude rubber has received 
publicity has again had the effect of ruining what should 
have been a good financial year for the manufacturers. 

The record for tire production which is said to have 
been set in May was more the result of a desire to get the 
high-priced rubber into finished goods than due to’ active 
demand for the tires. Inventories are now high and the 
goods represent greater investments in raw materials that 
can be gotten for them under the new price schedules. 

At the beginning of the year it appeared that crude rub- 
ber prices would remain firm and perhaps advance slightly 
from month to month. The manufacturers appeared to 
be safe in the commitments which they had had to make. 
The predictions for a prosperous 1928 disappeared, how- 
ever, the day the British government began its analysis of 
rubber restriction and the possibility for any reasonable 
profit became remote when the cancellation of the legisla- 
tion carried rubber prices to still lower ground. The rub- 
ber industry can only be felicitated on holding off the price 
reduction as long as it did. 
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overcoming the surface tension of car- 
bon black and effecting its complete and 
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| rapid dispersion in the rubber stock. : 
| W.L.Mont &C — 
-.L.Montgomery oOo. | | 
| Sole Selling Agents | RUBBER INDUSTRY 
10 HIGH Si. BOSTON, MASS. 
——— Stocked at Akron, Ohio. 
Aniline Oil = © ® Benzol 
Rubber Technology Service | Pine Tars =|) R. A. SPERRY | Toluol 
We have established a Technical Reference Ser- : Co-Flux Sol 
vice covering six classes of Rubber Technology, : Corn Oil Akron Manager | Sel. Naphthe 
consisting of Periodical and Patent references, iE : Crude Sol. 
books, pamphlets, etc., as follows: E Soap Bark 134 E. Miller Ave. _— 
1. Latex, crude, reclaim and compounding; 3 Palm Oils Naphtha 
2. Physics, testing and analysis; : Phone 
3. Chemistry, synthesis, aging, age re- a («7 PG Main 1898 Naphthalene 
sisters ; . 4 : 2 Cresylic Acid 
4. Curing, curing agents and accelerators; : A 





5. Manufacturing methods and equipment; 
6. Rubber goods—articles made of or with 
rubber. Write for Rates 


on these and other branches of technology 


SMITH and SMITH 
138 BACHTEL AVE. AKRON, OHIO 


| Golden Superior | 
“ ANTIMONY _ °: 
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| Antimony Products and Chemical Co., Ltd. 
Beckenham, England 


Manufacturers of 


Special Fine Rap bber Colors 2: chemicals 


Also 


RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 


Furnished According to Specifications 


V. G. THOMAS & COMPANY 


COLOR AND PIGMENT SPECIALISTS TO THE RUBBER INDUSTRY SINCE 1897 
Exclusive Agents for the United States and Canada 


99 John Street, NEW YORK 


| Telephone: BEEKMAN 0965 Cable Address: “VIRTHOMAS” 
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CHURCH NEW GOODRICH 
FOOTWEAR SALES HEAD 


Leaves Goodyear Rubber Company to 
Succeed J. A. Rishel—Has Been 
Prominent in Rubber Footwear 
Trade for Many Years. 


Goodrich Company, Akron, 


e resignation oO! 


J. A. Rishel as sales manager of the 


otwear department and the appointment 
to succeed him of Frank E. Church, for- 
merly president of the Goodyear Rubber 


*. I . - 
Company of Middletown, Connecticut. 
Mr. Church has long been a prominent 


figure in the rubber footwear business, hav- 
ing started his career in 1907 with the 


Northern Shoe Company of Duluth, Minn. 
From 1915 to 1919 he was vice-president 


and general manager of the company. He 
was later manager of the St. Paul branch 


f the United States Rubber Company and 


in 1921 became president of the Beacon 





Falls Rubber Company, Beacon Falls, Conn., 
but returned to the United States Rubber 
Company in 1924 as manager of footwear 
sales, with headquarters in New York City. 

In 1927 Mr. Church severed his connection 
with the United States Rubber Company 
and acquired a controlling interest in the 
Goodyear Rubber Company, at Middletown, 
Connecticut, manufacturers of “Goldseal’’ 
vear, and its subsidiary, the 


ambertville Rubber Company, of Lam- 


ertville N ] manufacturers ot “Snag 
Prov vear. He was elected president 
botl mpamies 


Middletown Plant Closed 


recent the Lambertville plant was ciosed 


nd the machinery transferred to the Mid 


dletown plant and within the last few weeks 
lack of business is reported to have made 
$ close the Maiddlet 
a] 

M INS el, ln Mr ( hurch suc eeds 
has ma I statement as to his future 
plat His services within the rubber man- 

lustry covers a period of 27 
ears, fitteen ot whicl have beet spent in 
the emp! f the Goodrich Company. Much 
e success of the Goodrich business is 
attributed to Mr. Rishel and under his man- 
agement his department had grown to third 
importance and volume of sales within 
the rganization of the company He is 
Is nsidered in a large measure responsi- 


the great success attendant on the 


introductio1 f the “zipper boot,” an inno- 


tion in the rubber footwear trade. 


McClaren Sales Gain 


Sales of the McClaren Rubber Company, 


Charlotte, N. C.. are reported to show a 


ait f 14.9 per cent during the first five 


ths of the current vear over the cor- 
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F. E. CHURCH 


responding period of last year, according to 
a recent statement by Charles R. Collins, 
vice-president and general manager. The 
number of distributors of the company have 
also been increased 18 per cent since the first 
of the year. The McClaren factory is run- 
ning at a greater capacity than ever before 
and the installation of new machinery which 
s planned will increase the production about 


14 per cent. 


URGES STUDY OF FATAL 
STORM AT BALLOON RACES 


P. W. Litchfield, president of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company, and donor 


of the trophy competed for in the recent 
national balloon races, has urged the Na 
tional \eronautical Association to make a 
special study of the meteorological conditions 
surrounding the electrical storm of May 30 


e lives of two balloonists 


last which cost th 
( fAcials said that prior to the start in 
Pittsburgh. weather ( nditions were good 


Slight disturbances were indicated, but noth- 


ing to approach the magnitude of the storm 


which caused 11 pilots to make forced land- 
ings 

Mr. Litchfield suggested that representa- 
‘ i 


ives of the army, navy, weather bureau and 
the competing pilots themselves meet to re- 
view the weather maps of that day and th 
logs and barographs of all pilots, supple- 
mented by complete reports from them so 
as to get all the information possible 


MAY CONSUMPTION 
SETS NEW RECORD 


Absorption of Crude Rubber by Indus- 
try in United States Beats All Pre- 
vious Records—Totals 37,333 Tons 
—Stocks on Hand Decline, 


4 consumption of crude rubber in 
the United States during May broke 

all previous records in the history of 
the industry and reached a grand total of 
37,333 tons. This was approximately 1,200 
tons over the best previous month, which was 
March, 1923. The total consumption fot 
the first five months of the current year 
has climbed to 173,958 tons, as 
with 168,221 tons for the corresponding 


ompared 


period of last vear. 

In contrast to the heavy rate of absorption 
within the industry, the imports of crude 
rubber fell off sharply during May and 
totaled only 32,883 tons, as compared witl 
37,240 tons in April. This low volume of 
arrivals brought the total of all crude rub- 
ber imports for the five months’ period dow 
to 178,056 tons, or approximately 5,400 tons 
less than the total for the same period 
last year. 

The drop in arrivals and the high con 
sumption resulted in a decline in stocks on 
hand to 105,356 tons, but the tonnage afloat 
to the United States, totaling 34,374 tons 
brought the total of rubber in sight back 
to 139,730 tons or slightly less than 8,000 


tons below the April figure. 


Production at High Levels 


Preliminary reports from factories so far 
this month indicate that production is being 
maintained at near maximum capacity levels 
and gives credence to the rumor that Jun 
will establish another consumption recor 

The consumption of reclaimed rubber dur 
May totaled 17,746 tons, representins 


47.5 per cent ol! the total crude used a 





against 51.6 per cent during April. Thi 
decline in the use of reclaimed is probab 
due to the lower prices in the rubber market 
which has caused some manufacturers tf 


uy crude in substitution for reclaimed rub 


ber. 

[The various grades of crude rubber in 
ported during May, as compared with ar 
rivals during the same month last year ai 
\pril of this year, as reported by the Rub 
ber Association of America, are shown 


the table given below 





May May Apr 
1927 1928 19 
Plantations 735 31,564 ¢ 
Paras _ 1,872 849 
Africans 197 4 
Centrals 2909 
Guayule _ . ‘ 64 451 
Mo ha and Matt 
Gr s : 
36.569 6 7 4 








GOODYEAR ENTERS BAG 
IN INTERNATIONAL RACE 


The Go é < hs ‘ Compa 
, , 1 ‘ 
y ‘ Palmer at 
" 1 
VV lel illoonists 
" +? ‘ ’ iti 
| al 
{ 
I via \ 
r wv ‘ , 
te 
{ ‘ ‘ 
Ye 
| r 
(5 ‘ enn 
‘ ere 
( ( mais \ 
\ " , 
« y r 
the 4 
\ 1 ‘ 
() t W. M 
| ft 
‘ 
« pre 
‘ az 
‘ ‘i 
tt 1 
| l li 
‘ aryl , hye 
recast 


Samson Expansion Continues 


, MSot t XY Kubbder Corporatio 
( 1) ( ‘ ‘ nt fit 
uni eT I 1 lare tw 
tor build i t plant wh 
they will oc Idit il warehous« 
and th | : ’ hy expan 
teat iT the last vy years and 
record sa I ca if reports 1 
The movi é d ware 
MOUSE pace ew l g will per 
mit ot great Lue ‘ ind tubes 
i! tl factor eT 
Murray Loses Suit 
The suit of the Murt Rubber Compan 
i 1inst Mercer ( ount New lersey. to re 
cover $166,018 ) ror lamag illeged ti 
have beet ' , r f ding the 
plant { the ncern has been non-suited 


RUBBER ASSOCIATION 
FELICITATES HOOVER 
Following the action of the Repub 

can National Convention in 

ne Herbert 


nominat- 


Hoover for the pres! 


en f the United States, P. W 
Litchfield, president of he Rubber 
Associatio America, In sent 
the following telegram of « gratu 


at W ashingto1 


ficers and directors of t 
| 


wish to exter! 
irt ngratulations of the 
your nomination 


We 


omination al election 


believe your 


will assure 


sound, constructive 


and the public.’ 


policies tor Dusiness 


bridges maintained by the Board 
\ssunpink Creek were 
rubber 


hat faulty 
T Freeholders Ove! 
entering the 


that the coun 


responsible water 


for 
plant [he court maintained 
was only responsible for bridges which it 


ictually built 


Chemical Firm Changes Name 


The name of the Industrial Chemical Com- 
pany, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 


recently changed to Industrial Chem 


Sales 


Was 
ical 


announcement 


Company, Inc., according to an 
Noel Statham, pres- 
No in per- 
were made The 
addition 

| 


made by 
ident ot the concern changes 
management 


Alba 


. 1 - 
sonnei Of;r 


company handles whiting in 


to a general line of industrial chemicals 
|. M. Wafer is in charge of sales to the 
rubber industry 

Delegates to the mechanical conference 
f the American Publishers’ Association, 
which convened recently in Cleveland, wert 


by Judge A. Dayton O nt, in the Mer guests of the B. F. Goodrich Company at 
cer ( ( t ( Murray, J1 \kron and made a tour of inspection throug! 
president the Murt (Company, testified the company’s plants 
L'. S. Rubber Assumes Control of Winnsboro 
Lockwoo en n i mil i 1917 
(ore \ ( I inaged the t ng ‘ 1 ement epartment 
Wi ! \ State 1 the t arral ment was tern ited 
kk j r ; ‘ ( \ t the ( B Seger pre . ] 
te n ] 1m 1 I I | Stat | ] « \ I 
+ 4 
? TyT¢é ‘ \ < 
( mt ) ‘ ect 
tinue the operatior the mills 

















Winnsboro Mills of the United 


States Rubber Company, Winnsboro, N. C. 
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SHOE REPAIRERS AND 
DEALERS HOLD EXHIBIT 


The National Shoe 
ers’ Exposition 
Building, Boston, June 7, 
the holding of this three-day 
first of its kind 
scale in this 
afforded to inspect the 


Repairers’ and Deal- 
Mechanics 
Through 
exhibition, the 
ted on a large 
rtunity 


was held at 
8 and 9 


ever projet 


country, an opp 


was 
latest devel ypments 


in shoe machinery, shoe repair shop furnish- 


ings and equipment, hat and clothes clean- 
ing apparatus, sole leather, rubber heels and 
soles, and findings of all kinds. There were 
a number of working exhibits of shoe ma- 
chinery, shoe repair contests for speed and 
quality workmanship, shoe repair advertis- 
ing competition, model repair shops in op- 
eration, and a prize was irded to the 
shoe repairer who came from the most dis 
tant city. Business meetings were held and 


entertainment was furnished 


During the business sessions 
National Shoe Repair Organization 


Ultimately it vas vo 


of a 
was discussed. 
postpone action on the matter of a 


until the next meeting 


Association 


While the majority of the exhibits were 
shoe repair machinery, furnishings, equip- 
ment and sole leather, there were several 
displays of rubber products and appliances 


ré presented by 
companies Hood Rubber 
Watertown, Mass., the 
Brothers, Bos- 
eels and findings; Bal- 
Mass., 
Panco 
rubber 


The rubber industry 
the following 
Products Company, 
Hood suprex heel ; 
ton, Mass., rubber 
loon Rubber Heel ( 
rubber 
Rubber 
heels, composition 
terial; Quabaug 
Brookfield, Mass.., 
and top lifting 
Company, Boston, 
S. Rubber Company, 
heels; W. J. Young 
Lynn, Mass., rubber dieing-out machine and 
power brushes; Hamlin Machine Company, 
Lynn, Mass., Economy McK 


was 


Collieson 


Be verly, 


ompany, 
soles: 
Mass., 


lifting 


heels and composition 
Chelsea, 
1 


soles 


Company, 
and ma- 
North 
composition 
material; Travelite Rubber 
Mass., rubber heels ; I. f 
Elyria, Ohio, rubber 
Machinery Company, 


top 
Rubber Company, 


rubber heels, 


sewer 


GENERAL ADDS TWO NEW 
TIRES TO REGULAR, LINE 





The General 7 r Compar 
\kron, has an tions to its 
line Of passenger 1 S The ew 
General center ec dec) ned 

r Fords and other t hiles d is 
Ss gl tly small T (x era ré 
for this grad ear t 
ey sles the ctor sn91 r < used 
he new truck t \ hauling tire 
for service on | t It claimed t 
ave 20 per cent t wer al 
is designed to pull trucks throug! 
and mud such a ; encountered in oil fields 


and lumber can 


uhher Shas 


The Convers« 
Malden, Mass., closed its rubber 


ompany 
npany 


shoe de 


partment from June 5 to July 2 and the 
tennis shoe department from June 16 t 


> 


July 2, in order to allow for the usual 


Summer vacatior periods 








d 
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LOUISIANA MAY TAX 
CARBON BLACK PLANTS 


The legislature of the state of Louisiana 
as before it a bill imposing a tax of 4/10th 
f a cent per pound on the production of 
arbon black. The measure has been tavor- 
bly reported out of committee but will face 
nsiderable opposition as it is felt that such 
x decided blow to local manu- 
carbon black industry in 
a condition 


tax will be 
irers Phe 
e State 1S none too healthy 
there has been an increasing movement 
f producers to move westward 
Another legislative 


the part 
to the Texas fields. 
h is being favorably considered, 
special interest 
is the 
natural 


wever, and which is of 
the manufacturers of carbon black 
yposed reduction in the tax on 


is production from 1% cents per thousand 


Export Offices Moved 


The head offices of the Fisk Tire Export 
Company were removed on June 15 from 
250 West 57th St., New York City, to the 
Fisk factory at ¢ hicopee Falls, Mass. Chey 

id been at the New York City address for 
several years since the separate incorpora- 
tion of the export company. 

A. C. Walker, head of the export com- 
South 
America where he has been visiting several 
of the company’s distributors. C. Reed Hill 
is in charge of the office in Mr. Walker’s 
aul H. Davis, who was recently 
represent the company in 
headquarters in 


pany, will return soon from a trip to 


absence. 
appointed t 
Europe, has established 


Antwerp 


U. S. Rubber Has Outing 
The members of the U. S. Rubber Club, 
composed of employees of the United States 
Rubber Company, New York City, 
eir fourth annual outing on June 19. The 
lay was given over to a trip up the Hud- 


enjoyed 


son River to Indian Point on the steamer 


Stuyvesant,” which was chartered 
\thletic, 


mmittees arranged an elab- 


“Peter 
r the occasion music and en- 
tertainment 
rate program and in spite of the overcast 
shower, a very 


vas had by all 


1es and an ccasional 


leasant time WW 


William J. Slater 


William J. Slater, southern district sales 


inager t the Miller 
ed at th mpany’s hospital at Akron on 


heart attack He 


Rubber Company, 


. Ol Wing i sevcre 
een vith the Miller 

ast f ears and prior to that had 
een nnected with the Firestone Tire and 


Akron in 


1914 from Kalamazoo, Michigan He was 


organization for 


‘ubber Company He came to 


lo Study Tropical Forests 
H. S. Firestone, president of the Firestone 


Tire & Rubber Company, is sponsoring the 


trip of investigation which will be made by 


Professor Samuel J. Record, of the Yale 
School of Forestry, to study the forest re- 
uurces of the tropics, particularly in west- 
rn Africa. The investigation has no di- 
ect bearing upon the rubber industry or the 


ubber plantation project of Mr. Firestone 


in Liberia, although Professor Record stated 
that the trip had been suggested as a re- 
sult of various problems arising out of the 
extensive planting under 
way in that region. 


operations now 


DR. E. H. GRAFTON JOINS 
KENYON ORGANIZATION 


Dr. E. H. Grafton has recently associated 
himself with the C. Kenyon Company, Inc., 
and Vulcan Proofing Company of Brooklyn, 
New York, as technical superintendent and 
will, in the future, be responsible for all 





DR. E. H. GRAFTON 


material specifications, control, development, 
research and methods of processing. 

Dr. Grafton, for the past two and one- 
half years, was technical superintendent of 
the Murray Rubber Company of Trenton, 
N. J., and previous to that connection, held 
a similar position with the Quaker City 
Rubber Company of Philadelphia. 

He comes to the Kenyon company with 
a wide experience in rubber technology. His 
academic training was acquired at Buchtel 
College, Akron, Ohio, the University of 
Pennsylvania, and the University of Chi- 
cago. His early experience and training in 
the technology of rubber was at Akron 
University where he took the course in the 
Chemistry of Rubber leading to an M.S. 
degree, and served later as an instructor in 
the same course. He was also engaged at 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, on 
special analytical and compounding prob- 
lems and the Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co., 
Passaic, on development and introduction in 
factory practice of organic accelerators 

While at the Quaker City Rubber Com- 
pany he succeeded in interesting the Na 
tional Aniline Company in the manufacture 
»f substituted guanidines and placed orders 
for a portion of the first lots of TPG and 
DPG manufactured by them. 

It was in the laboratory of the Quaker 
City Rubber Company that Winfield Scott 
in September, 1920, under Dr. 
Grafton, conceived the possibilities of 
DOTG as an accelerator, demonstrating by 
physical tests and cures its uses and advan- 


working 


tages 

Dr. Grafton is Chairman of the Mechan- 
ical Goods Specification Committee of the 
Rubber Association of America and Secre- 
tary of Committee D-11 of Rubber Prod- 
ucts of the American Society for Testing 
Materials. 
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WASTE MATERIAL DEALERS 
MEET IN WILMINGTON 


The organization meeting of the salvage 
division ot the National Association of 
Waste Material Dealers, Inc.; and a confer- 
ence on its aims and purposes were held in 
Wilmington, Delaware, June 6-7. There 
were represented at the conference approxi- 
mately fifty of the largest industrial and 
public utility corporations in the United 
States, some representatives coming from as 
far away as Texas. The meetings were 
held in Wilmington upon invitation of the 
duPont Company, who acted as hosts not 
only at the various meetings but also at the 
dinner which was given at the duPont Bilt- 
more Hotel on Wednesday 
6th. R. W. Phillips, manager of the sal 
vage and reclamation division of the du- 
Pont Company, was elected as the first 
chairman of the newly formed salvage di- 
vision. The number at the session including 
those from the duPont Company, was close 
to 100. The scrap rubber trade was well 
represented among the association members 
in attendance. 

As a result of the conference, those inter 
ested are confident that the salvage division 
is going to make rapid strides, and plans are 
already under way for the operation of a 
clearing house through which members may 
dispose of surplus supplies and inactive or 


evening, June 


obsolete equipment. 


N. A. C. C. Elects Macauley 

At the annual meeting of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce held re- 
cently in New York, Alvan Macauley, pres- 
ident of the Packard Motor Car Company, 
was elected president for the ensuing year, 
succeeding Roy D. Chapin, chairman of the 
Hudson Motor Car Company. The post of 
first vice-president, which was held last year 
by Mr. Macauley, will be filled by Alfred 
H. Swayne, of the General Motors Cor- 
poration. 

The new vice-president of the passenger 
car division is A. R. Erskine of Studebaker, 
who has been secretary of the N. A. C. C 
\. J. Brosseau of Mack Trucks, was re- 


elected vice-president commercial car di- 
vision. H. H. Rice of Chevrolet, was re 
elected treasurer. John N. Willys of Willys 


elected Alfred 
Reeves was re-elected general manager 


Overland was secretary. 


Mason Tire & Rubber Company will es 
tablish salesrooms and warehouses in Bos 
ton at 41 Lz 


has been recently acquired on a long-term 


nsdowne Street. The property 


lease 


Production at the rate of 600 tires per 
day is being maintained at the Triangle 
Tire & 
according to a recent statement from M. ( 
Wyatt, general manager of the plant. Two 
shifts are being employed and a third will 
be started shortly when production will be 
further increased. ; 


Rubber Company, at Canton, O., 


The Seiberling Rubber Company, Akron, 
Q., is constructing a new warehouse near 
the main factory at a cost of $110,000 
Ground has already been broken for the 
structure and the erection will be rushed. 
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t ' ’ >| ; Wi 1 E ‘ :] Participation in the Equitable Group In- | 
Equipment Company Plans Wide Expansion pi e Equitable Group I P 
. surance Plan is entirely voluntary on the 7 
gee —- habs al part of the employees Among the sal- 
aried employees, 92.9% of those eligible are S 
| carrying the insurance; among the wage em- 
pl yees 88% t those eligible are protected _ 
[he insurance may be carried by salaried 
b~ employees in amounts up to $10,000, the 
iv ie size of the policy being determined by the 
. ttt salary received Among the wage employ- 
Prsteeeesegeg : ' 
PTHtOtteeeas ees the amount is $1000 for male wage en 
ter : ' ; 4 1 
+4 hhitenegg - ~ . ployees and $500 for fema vas emplovees 
TCVTUMCGOD || auaaameeme 96 abe : 
‘USI 4cenqneeees © re. . 
° " " ’ "—p ? "y “TR . 
. ni, Low 3 AKRON RUBBER FIRMS 
-— , ~- = COP TIC ED cro _ 
-— SS SEEK TICKER SERVICE 
Six brokerage houses dealing in crude rub 
ITH the 1 ntment of D is the Shepard Iron Works and changed _ ber or rubber company stocks and four rub 
t ! nt and get its name to the H. G. Trout Company in ber manufacturing compani n the Akrot 
w 4 rout Company 1872 district have made application to the Rubber t 
’ vacuul ldition to the appointment of M Exchange of New York for the installatior 
) il ma Secord, John H. McFarlin, formerly of th ot exchange tickers and tl furnishing of te! 
' lopment |. P. Devine Co., has been appointed sales daily quotations of the rubber market 
les engineer. Other additions to the company’s The brokerage houses making the request 
taff are A. J. Secord and Jack Secord, sons were: Harriss, Irby & \ Herron. Rod 
f vacu f the general managet R. C. Waldo is’ enbaugh & Meyer; H. W. French Company 
claves president Meyer & Brown; ( lr. Wilson and Com 
nd alsé The Alberger Chemical Machinery Con pany and Prince & Whitel Che rubber 
br cast pal 103 Park Ave., New York City, are companies applying wer B. F. Goodri 
achine ting as local representatives of the Trout Company ; General Tire & Rubber Company 
1844 Compat Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company and thx | 
Miller Rubber Company 
\ , , , ; Quotations trom the N York exchang 
ry" > : ‘< t Vv jersey side and to a huge con- ‘ ‘ , : 9 
NO SATURDAY CLOSINGS a “ York ( will be printed on the t rs in Akror 
cret CK tne Vew OTK it ‘ . 
’ > Pp PR Tr , a ; = oe within six or seven seconds after the trans 
FOR RUBBER EXCHANGE This concrete cliff will weigh 206,000 tons Within “igacaay apaadnmeeh : 
“— ' , + biinel ‘ actions are mada¢ n the tt 1 I r of the 
Will De tne arges NOCcCK OT concrete P . ‘ 
ht m1 0 : : . exchange in New Yor 
NuDix ( r cast ne convey r be t WM icn is fT 
decided be pplied | e Manhattan Rubber Ma , . : . 
: Seturda ation Cae ail a Gor commenting Continental to Close Plants 
ul t \ number of of the mixed concrete in the building of The authorization of the Mexican gover I 
ember d sign 1 petition asking that this concrete cliff ment is reported to have been granted 
Denying the Continental Rubber Company to suspe1 
hoa > rs: . or ‘te onaviel niantsc in the ct: cs of S 
' ey Race Tire on Display work in its guayule plants — _ State 
The boar vert 1S Gecaied tat | f : , Coahuila and Zacatecas he authorizatio1 
' erest I il { cus Vill < a m ny * is said to contain the provision that the old 
‘ ‘ ' ' 1 ViILiC ope il w Ne t WoOl J miui¢ ‘ 214 1 , 
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. : Names in the News , : 





Eart L. Davies has been appointed vice- 
resident of the Samson Tire & Rubber Cor- 
ration, Los Angeles, and will be in charge 
Mr. Davies’ promotion 
[ was recently 


manufacturing. 
ter many years of 
lebrated by a testimonial dinner tendered 
m by a group of his friends in the industry. 


service 





Harvey S. FIresTone, president of the 
restone Tire & Rubber Company, and his 
ur sons, attended the Republican Nation- 

Convention at Kansas City. During 
their visit his sons competed, as a team, in 
polo match, which was one of the en- 


ertainments of the convention. 


E. H. Kipper, formerly vice-president and 
general sales manager of the Dunlop Rub- 
ber Company, has been made vice-president 


of the Boston Hupmobile Company and will 


have charge of wholesale distribution. 


H. H. Harriman has been appointed Ohio 
representative of Tires magazine and will 
ve offices in Akron. For the past few 
irs, Mr. Harriman has been connected 
th the Jndia Rubber and Tire Review 
He has also served on 


editor. 
staff of the Akron Press. 


associate 


editorial 


MATTHEWS forest 
University of Michigan, 
has charge of the rubber planting 
at that school, will spend the 
problems 


pre yfessor of 


D BM. 


management at the 


courses given 

summer handling special forestry 

Cuba 

J. J. BLANDIN, manager of the crude rub- 

bed department of the Goodyear Tire and 

Rubber Company, has left for a tour of 
estigation of the Company’s rubber plan- 
n properties in the Orient. 


HARVEY WILLSON, assistant general mana 


ger of the Rubber Association of America, 
returned recently from a two weeks’ trip 
1g Middle Western rubber companies. 


chairman of the 
Rubber 


H. Sruart Ho;TcHKIss, 
directors of the 
mpany, returned on June 13 from a trip 
Europe. While he was away he 
sited Liberia where he inspected the Fire- 
ne plantation properties. 


rd of General 


also 


HartAN A, Depew, of the research divi- 
of the New Jersey Zinc Company, Pal- 
nerton, Pa., will present a paper on the 
Difficulties in Abrasion Testing of Rub- 
* at the meeting of the American Society 
lor Testing Materials to be held in Atlantic 
City, N. J., June 25 to 29. 





Bruce of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, V. A. Cosrer of the B. 

Goodrich Company and A. D. Kunze 
t the Rubber Association of America were 
members of a committee which represented 
the rubber belting manufacturers at a stand- 
which the American 
held at Colorado 


N. G. 


) 


cc nference 
Institute 


ardization 
Petroleum 


Springs, Colo., June 12-15. Specifications 
for oil field belting were discussed but no 
changes were made in the specifications 
which have been in effect since December, 
1927. The Institute has been intensifying 
its work on the use and care of oil field 
belting and good results have been obtained 
along this line. 





M. L. PATTERSON BECOMES 
PRESIDENT OF CONVERSE 


At the recent meeting of the board of 
director of the Converse Rubber Shoe Com- 
pany, Malden, Mass., the resignation of M. 
\I. Converse as president was accepted and 
Morton L. Patterson of Chicago, who has 


1 


managed the western branches of the com- 





Morton L. Patterson 


pany for the past thirteen years, was elected 
to fill the vacancy. Mr. Converse has been 
named chairman of the board and will act 
in an advisory capacity. 

Mr. Patterson was born in Scotland in 
1871 and came to the United States in 1887, 
settling in Chicago, where he entered the 
employ of Phelps, Dodge and Palmer, shoe 
After four years he joined 
organization of the 


manufacturers. 
the western selling 
Wales-Goodyear Rubber Company, and laid 
the foundation for the wide contact which 
he now enjoys with the mid-western foot- 
trade. In 1889 he became Chicago 
manager of the newly Beacon 
Falls Rubber Shoe Company and achieved 
organizer and 


wear 
organized 
conspicuous success as an 
executive. 

In 1914 Mr. Patterson joined the Con- 
verse Rubber Shoe Company as Chicago 
manager and has since built up a business 
which has placed his company in an envi- 
able position in the trade. Shortly after 
joining the Converse organization he was 
elected as a director on the board, in which 
capacity his influence has been of great prac- 
tical value. 





Byron MoorEHEAD, who has for some 
time been representing the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Company in the sale of tires in 
the Akron district, has been transferred to 
Columbus. 


Victor FALcK has been appointed traffic 
manager of the Ajax Rubber Company, suc- 
ceding JoHN A. Moore, who recently re- 


signed. 


C. C. Gates, president of the Gates Rub- 
ber Company, Denver, represented his com- 
pany at the annual convention of the Auto- 
motive Equipment Association held at Macki- 
nac Island, Michigan, June 18-20. He was 
accompanied on his trip East by two of his 
daughters. 

S. M. M. McCussrn has been appointed 
assistant sales manager of the Fisk Rubber 
Company’s branch at Salt Lake City. 


E. MICHELIN, president of the Michelin 
Tire Company, Milltown, N. J., accompan- 
ied by JAMEs HIckKs, division manager, and 
J. H.. McCoy, district manager, recently 
visited Portsmouth, O., in connection with 
the installation of the new Michelin tire 
protective plan. 


Guy M. COoLLEeTTE, general manager of 
the Collette Rubber Company, 
Wis., recently made a trip to the Pacific 
coast and through the southwest and re- 
ported business excellent as 
company’s sales. He also spent a few days 


in Akron. 


Racine, 


regards his 


R. B. SEABRIGHT, formerly chemist with 
the Seiberling Rubber Company, has started 
his own business with offices in the Second 
National Bank Building, Akron. He is 
specializing in compound development, fac- 
tory processes and cost systems for rubber 
factories. 

CHARLES SAMSON, manager of the acces- 
sories and repair materials department of 
the Kelly-Springfield Tire Company, was 
re-elected chairman of the Accessories and 
Repair Materials Division of the Rubber 
Association of America at its annual meet- 
ing held in Akron. 

E. G. Hort, chief of the Rubber Division 
of the Department of Commerce, recently 
spent a week in the Akron.district in con- 
ference with executives of the rubber man- 
ufacturing plants in connection with the 
service of the Rubber Division to the indus- 
try. Mr. Holt later attended the Republican 
National Convention at Kansas City. In 
his absence from Washington, P. W. Bar- 
KER, appointed assistant chief, has 
been in charge of the Rubber Division. 


newly 


H. W. RoLanp, assistant sales manager of 
the Ajax Rubber Company, Racine, Wis., 
has been appointed general sales manager. 
He is succeeded by Harry H. Husparp, 
Mr. Roland was also advertising manager 
for Ajax for two years prior to his appoint- 
ment as assistant sales chief. 


CATALPO! 
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Rubber Good d Specialti 
S Improved Rubber Cushion in the golf bag or the constant rough Improved Heel Grip 
- treatment it receives during play. The club 


[he New York Rubber Corporation, Bea- 
N. Y., which took over the old Airubber 


rporation of 











np: cago. several 
fil ths ag is 
rel Dp ve il = 
Ww! their ie 
alning pneumat 
ildi sses. CUS 1s 
id floats One 
he eading 
jitig ns which they 
M e now offering 
the trade is the “Comfy” seat cushion. 
s made high grade rubber with a tube 
e purpose of inflating. The compact- 
re the ishion and its simple con- 
i mbin¢ with a relatively low 
t ( especially popular among 
‘ iss ubber goods 
t Sponge Rubber Cushions 
_ 4 sponge rubber chair cushion is the latest 
included in the products of the Sun Rubber 
Company, Barberton, O. They are made in 
m 
esi 
pe 
- various sizes to fit standard sizes of office 
chairs and are covered in brown or green 
felt or with blue or brown corduroy cover- 
ine } ie The company has been one of the pio- 
neers in the production of sponge rubber 
for office specialties. Their line line of products 
pai include rubber desk pads, telephone bases, 
t inkwell bases and cuspidor mats. 
(li Protection to Golf Clubs 
? \ new invention by a golfer, which ef- 
a tively aids the grip as well as saves the 
- end of golf sticks from rough usage is the 
“s “ Protect-O-Grip,” 
w being placed 
the market by PROTECT-O-GRIP 
Ohio Rubber 
Company, Cleve- ay 
land, O. The de- 
ice is made of live 
W est rubber and fits over 
ll | t handle end of \ 
‘ding the golf club snug- \ 
forming a vac- / \ 
uum and will not f + 
me off. 
It is claimed to cness 
sist in holding SECTION 
: the grip firmly in 
driving and at the same time prevents dam- 
e to the leather tip in knocking around 





is simply dampened when attaching and 
no glue or cement is required. They are re- 
tailed in an attractive display box, packed 
three dozen to the box, at 25 cents each. 


Golf Practice Device 
\ new driving practice device for golfers 
introduced by Golf Masterpieces, 
which is 


has been 


Inc., designed to 


Cleveland, O., 





keep the devotees of the game in form and 
assist the beginner in developing his driving 
technique. The device may be used in the 
indoors or out or any place where 
one can have headroom to swing the club. 
\s shown in the illustration, a tough, dur- 
able rubber anchors the ball to the 
back of a heavy rubber mat and permits the 
ball to respond exactly to the stroke of the 
club. The ball will react precisely as a 
regular ball, indicating sliced, pulled or 
straight drive and topped or sliced ball. The 
distance of the target indicates accurately 
the distance of the drive. The manufacturer 
claims that the device will stand heavy 
abuse. It requires no nets, cages or back- 
stops and one can swing on the ball with 
full force without fear of harming anything. 


home, 


ct rd 


“Giant Joy Ball” 

A Giant Joy Ball for indoor 
swimming pools, water sports, outings, pic- 
nics, or physical culture classes is the lat- 
est product of the Victor Novelty Manu- 
facturing Company, Akron, O. It is made 
in two sizes, 18 and 24 inches in diameter, 
in panelled color combinations. It is 
ered with durable cord fabric, heavily rub- 
ber coated with a glazed finish. The seams 
of the panels are double stitched and re- 
inforced over both ends. It is fitted with 
a heavy duty four piece basket ball type of 
bladder. Extra bladders are supplied through 
the dealers so that the ball can be kept in 
service a long time. 


sport in 


cov- 


An improved style of rubber heel grip 
for pumps and women’s low shoes is being 











Rubber Heel Grips in Place 


marketed by the Wizard Company, St 
Louis, Mo. The pad is of soft rubber and 
holds the heel firmly but gently at the sides 
of the counter of the shoe. They are made 
in one size only but will fit any shoe, and 
in neutral champagne color which makes 
them inconspicuous and harmonizes well 
with any standard lining. 





“Suprex” Rubber Heels 
The new “Suprex” heel of the Hood Rub- 
ber Company, Watertown, Mass., which is 
being offered to the trade, has several 
features. It is 


now 


attractive claimed that it 








is lighter than the ordinary rubber heel and 


has the same abrasive quality as that of 
automobile tire tread stock, with a_ tensile 
strength averaging 2,500 pounds to the 
square inch. The thick rubber strip (1) 
as shown in the illustration, and the extra 
thick buttons (2) at the rear edge of the 


heel are claimed to double the wearability 
of the heel. 





“Fits-All” Auto Mat 


The Rub-Tex Products Company, Indian- 
Ind., has developed an automobile 
floor mat which 
they claim will 
fit any make of 
car. It has a 
five inch border 
on each side 
and a four inch 
border in front, 
which permit 
the dealer or 
purchaser to 
trim off the ex- 
cess width to make a perfect fit in any car. 
The new mat has a special appeal to the 
auto accessories dealer in that it enables him 
to promptly refit any car without the neces- 
sity of keeping a large assortment of vari- 
ous sized mats. The new product has been 
given the trade name of the “Fits-All” mat. 


apolis, 
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DUTCH BANKER HAS PLAN 
FOR RUBBER VALORIZATION 


\ i t Ve British 

Dut I terests has 

; put t M Nloppenburg, a 

" | H igue which 

e natu i erm r the valori 

ibber I ( | i heen lor 

i t tre | i ) ly vers As 

I hye ( | t 1eW the tact 

t tt essential 

it ident ‘ me re be taken 
Dut ments 

Mr. Klopp pies of the 

( t ) BR il t I 
ti i \ I t 

ibmit the i t mmuittee ¢ even 
ipl the ul Associat 

or Rubbe Cult the Britisl 

snetnenanaedl e officially sub 
mitt f f ur the Rub 

hy Grow \ 

| ented t 

these tw rg quest that 

tri Id a t measures 
likel t le 1 t tiie i il ition < 

t! chem i vie vernmental 

attitude ot both t Brit ind Dutch, 

vever, vi tt pe held out for 


BALATA MARKET SUFFERS 
FROM OVER-PRODUCTION 


i sumption of the demand, t gh pos 
ly on a limited scale 
| the aid the submarine cable there 
alse recently con the new methods 
ctive oading a cable through its 
entire lengtl thus creasing the traffic ca 
pacity threefold High-grade gutta percha 
has not suffered so much in price as balata 
It is much less of an open market than the 
latter being very largely controlled by the 
cable construction undertakings, some < 
vhich are engaged its production and 
have tar-reaching rganizations obta 
g Ss ipplies it or ear the source 


ECONOMIC LIFE OF A 
RUBBER PLANTATION 


\ circula rt the International Associa 
t for Rubber and Other Cultures in Net! 
eT and | dia gives the results of discussions 
held recentl o determine a 1 rm writ 

g-off percentag rubber plantations 
Under the company tax stituted in 1924, 
i writ g oft 2 er cent is bee ilfowed 
Che recent discuss s have sult in ten 


tative adoption of 4 per cent as a more rea 
s ible ind generally acceptable allowance 
ised on the econon lite f a rubber plan 
tation vhicl ( this basis s estimated at 
25 eal | rther dis ss S are expected 
to result in fi 1 definite percentage tor 
ation pur S 


MALAY RUBBER INSTITUTE 
TO EXTEND ACTIVITIES 


een experiencing With the removal of restriction the new 
1 cl esult | ductio and Rubber Researcl | titute 1 Malaya wil 
thie ent | ‘ i t < cents per pr bablv be called ipon te pla a more im 
DP di British G t eet is consid portant part in the affairs of the industry 
erabl ler the ction in Brit than it has hitherto had opport to di 
Guiana, which ma e reckoned at 60 [he Institute was established for the pur 
cent per pour mo! tha three times post f research int ind investigation of 
the present ni ket I cultivated rub ill problems and matters connected with 
be the cultivation and preparation of rubber 
Che almost complet ppage 1 the con und the provision of information relating 
structior ind = =repl ment t submarine theret 
cables due to the lvance t the beam It is now proposed to establish an ex 
radio system has largely contributed to th perimental station, and the Government has 


Institute 


depression in the balata industry, but the promised to make available to the 

agreement which has now been reached in an area of approximately 2,000 acres in the 

the cable and radio world seems to assure Sungei Buloh Forest Reserve 
Closing Prices on Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 

JUNE 6 TO JUNE 20, 1928 
Date Spot June July Aug Sept. Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb Mar Apr May Sales* 
June 6 19.50 19.20 19.40 19.50 19.60 . 19.60 19.60 19.60 19 50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 460 
19.10 19.10 19.10 19.20 19.80 19.30 19.30 19.30 19.30 19.30 19.80 19.30 19.30 418 
s 19.40 19.20 19.20 19.20 19.30 19.30 19.30 19.30 19.30 19.30 19.30 19.30 19.30 215 
rm) 19.40 19.10 19.20 19.30 19.40 19.40 15.40 19.40 19.30 19.80 19.80 19.830 19.40 80 
11 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.10 19.20 19.10 19.10 19.00 18.90 19.00 19.00 19.10 19.20 218 
2 19.00 9. 19.00 19.00 19.10 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.20 306 
18 19.20 19.10 19.20 19.20 19.30 19.30 19.80 19.30 19.30 19.30 19.30 19.30 19.40 923 
14 19.50 19.40 19.50 19.50 19.60 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 574 
15 19.40 19.20 19.30 19.40 19.60 19.50 19.50 19.40 19.40 19.40 19.30 19.40 19.40 214 
16 19.00 19.00 19.10 9.1" 19.10 19.00 19.10 19.10 19.10 19.10 19.10 19.10 19.10 197 
18 19.20 19.20 19.20 19.20 19.20 19.20 19.20 19.20 19.10 19.10 19.10 19.10 19.20 154 
19 19.30 19.20 19.30 9.80 19.40 19.30 19.80 19.20 19.10 19.20 19.20 19.30 19.30 198 
20 19.40 19.30 19.40 9.40 19.50 19.40 19.40 19.40 19.30 19.30 19.80 19.30 19.20 874 
(*) In lots of 2%4 tons each ; i 


TRADING ON EXCHANGE | 
IS QUIET BUT STEADY 


Fluctuations in Quotations Over the 
Last Fortnight Have Been Confined 
Within Narrow Limits—Speculative 


Interest Slight—Market Featureless 














RADING or the Rubbet Ex nee 

I New York during the las rtnight 
been quiet and featureless with the marl 
holding firmly around the 19 cent I 
Fluctuations throughout the entire t 
weeks have been within the narrow ra 
of fifty points. The number daily tr 
actions have been extreme small and 
trading has been largel r actual rubl 
and little or no speculation interest has | 
manifested 

The price levels on the distant fut 
positions reflect the lack confidence w 
the market seems to have on any com 
ments beyond Septembe {Juotations 
distant positions are be ffered at 
same levels as f nearby 1 ths 
some instances at even lower figures 

Demand Is Light 

Demand has been unusually quiet w 
factory inquiries largely confined to s1 
orders for nearby deliveries Chere C 
tinues also to be a fair amou f bu . 
for foreign accounts \ 

The market was encouraged by the 
consumption figure for May and by the 
provement which has occurred 1 e st 
tical position of crude rubber Stocks 
London continue to show lecline and st 
in the United States and afl aiso reg 
tered a drop from the previous high fig 
World stocks at the end of May were es 
mated at 221,000 tons, a decrease of al 
43,000 tons since Tanua 

The reduction in tire prices t ef ‘ 
the market as the action was fully expe - 
and discounted 

It is reported from London that the R 
ber Growers’ Association is circularizing 
members, recommending to producers 
they spread the export of their surplus st 
existing on November 1 next over the 
lowing six months so that too much rubber 
may not come on the market the beginning 
of next year. It is still not possible to 
mate accurately just what production will be 
on hand on November 1 but the fear of 
accumulation of stocks is blocking any 
lish tendency in the market 

The table below indicates the daily chang 
es in prices on the Exchange and the « 
volume of sales 
a — 
| 
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- Rubber News Around the World : 





IRISH FREE STATE PUTS 
TAXES ON AUTO TIRES 


the situation will be considerably com- 
is re irds travel between the 
Northern Ireland, 

petrol still exists in common with the 
Motorists 
yr over the border will have to submit 
’ permit 
tank to be measured 
posed Nor is this tax 
} 


the petrol contents oO! 
and the tax im- 
recoverable when 


] - 
oundary 


CDasses 1¢ 


CERMAN ELASTIC THREAD 
MANUFACTURERS COMBINE 


price-fixing arrangement which has 
sted among the elastic thread manufac- 
turers of Germany for some time has now 
n way to the formation of a combined 
sales organization. The new concern, which 
ne into existence April 1, is known as 
Verkaufsvereinigung Deutscher Gummi- 
en-Fabriken G. m. b. H., and comprises 
following firms: Carlswerk-Clouth G. 

b. H. fur Gummifadenherstellung, of 
Koln-Nippes; Gummiwerke “Elbe” A.-G., 
Klein- Wittenberg (Elbe) ; Gottfried 
Hagen A.-G., of Koln-Kalk; Hoxter-sche 
Gummifadenfabrik G. m. b. H., of Hoxter, 


, 

















Westphalia); and the Kolnische Gummi- 
n-Fabrik, vorm. Ferd. Kohlstadt and 
of Koln-Deutz 
e offices of the syndicate are at l, 
enstrasse, Cologne. The company con- 
is valid until December 31, 1937 
New Pirelli Plant in England 
res are about to be manufactured at 
rton-on-Trent, England, by Pirelli, Ltd., 
well known Italian rubber concern, 
h already owns seven tire factories in 
United Kingdom, Spain and South 
rica \ start is to be made at onc 

















RUBBER JEWELRY IS 
FASHION’S LATEST FAD 


Rubber jewelry is the latest fad 


which has made its appearance on t 


beaches of the fashionable bathing re 
sorts of Holland Rubber necklaces, 
bracelets, imitation wrist watches and 
rings some _ { vluch ire et witl 
imitation stone é ng \ i 
increas numbers Chi bathing 


caps a cloaks of rubber in a variety 

of colors with sponge rubber slippers 

to mate ire also being worn mor 

this seas +] oe | , 
on the construction of a tactory on 46 acres 
of land About 1,000 hands will be em- 
ployed. The building is to be erected on 
land belonging to Burton-on-Trent Corpor- 
ation, the town council having approved the 
final details 


German Firms Plan Merger 


have been persis- 
number of the tire 


Rumors trom Germany 
tent to the effect that a 
manufacturing concerns are planning a com- 
pine The companies involved are the 
Continental Rubber Company, Hanover; the 
Harzburger Rubber “Phoenix” and 
the Peters Union, Frankfort; the Excelsior 
Rubber Works, Ltd., Hanover, and the Ger- 
Dunlop Company, Hanau. 


tactory 


man 


BRITISH TRADE IN RUBBER 
CLOTHINGS SLACKENS OFF 


After a busy period, which lasted until 
April, the British rubber garment trad 
has quietened down. The latter half of 


\pril proved a very slack time, for although 
both proofers and makers-up are still fairly 
old orders, very little new business 


booked during the last few weeks 


US oO! 


} } 


las Deen 

\s a result, competition is very keen and 
prices have been unsettled It is believed 
that there are heavy stocks in the hands 


of distributors, due to large purchases last 


vear, when garments were difficult to ob- 


tain, and the public has so far purchased 
very sparingly. 
Elected Fellows of I. R. L 
At the Council Meeting of the Institution 


of the Rubber Industry, on May 18, the fol- 
men 
Fellows of 


lowing well-known American rubber 
were number elected 
the Institution: Dr. A. A. Somerville, of R 
rl. Vanderbilt Company; John M. 
f the Woven Hose 
Company; Dr. David Spence, of the Conti- 
ental Rubber Company, and Dr. W. C. 
Geer. Under the f Institution 
the election as a Fellow eniitles the recipient 
the abbreviation F.I.R.1. 


Bierer, 


Boston and Rubber 


rules of the 


f the honor to use 


after his name. 


AUSTRALIAN GOODYEAR 
ENDS YEAR WITH LOSS 


he report of the first year of operations 


1 


Rubber 


if the Goodyear Tyre & Company 
(Australia), Ltd., shows a net loss of 
£38,754. Gross profits totaled £36,624. but 
expenses and provision for bad debts and 


£75,378 completely 


Payments on 


totalling 
earnings 


depreciation 
wiped out any net 
preterred dividends fo the six 


1927, 


account ol 


months ended June 30, amounting to 


£5,819, brought the total deficit for the year 
to £44,573. 

Sales during the year in point of unit 
volume were the highest in the history of 
the company, but all the sales were on im- 


ported products as the new local factory of 
the company did not get into operation until 


late in November. Operations for the first 
six months were done at a_ satisfactory 
profit but the imposition of the new high 


\ustralian tariff coupled with four success- 
brought 


ve price declines, about a loss in 
the last part of the 

With the completion of the 
Granville and operations now in full swing 
the directors of the company look forward 
year in 1928. Manufactur- 
ing costs are said to have brought 


down to extremely low figures. 


year 


lactory at 


to a successtul 


been 


BRITISH FIRM CONTROLS 
SOUTH AFRICAN COMPANY 


The Leyland & Birmingham Rubber Com- 


pany of England has recently acquired a 
controlling interest in the South African 


Rubber Manufacturing Company, according 


to reports received by the Department of 
Commerce. 
For 


that the 
turing 


known 
Manu fac- 
handicapped in 
lack of capital 


now be 


past it has been 
African 
been 
extension program by 


some time 
South 
Company has 


Rubber 


tneir 


This difficulty, it is believed, will 
plant, which has been re 
moved from Howick in Natal to Germiston, 


} 


overcome, I he 


is now well along and machinery is being 
received from Howick. In addition to rub 
ber heels, hose and a number of other mis- 


South Afri- 
Company has 


cellaneous rubber products, the 
can Rubber Manufacturing 


recently started the manufacture of tennis 


balls. <A director of the Leyland & Bir- 

mingham Rubber Company is now enroute 
I \ 

to South Africa and it is said that addi- 


tional expansion in the manufacture of other 


rubber specialties is being considered 


The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 
of Canada is operating at peak capacity and 
producing 9,000 tires and tubes per day, ac 
cording to C. H. Carlisle, general manager 
of the Canadian plant. 


British exports of tire casings again 
showed a drop during April from the 
the first two months of the 
current year. A total of 45,526 casings were 


exported as compared with 59,854 in March. 


ship- 


ments made in 








CABOT CONTINUES TO Cabot 


EXPAND IN TEXAS FIELD 


Godfrey I 
Pa i iz Ads . 
, , ‘ Skellvtow nas 
‘ two new ome 
t Ihe 1 This 
‘ 1] he } 
\ i ted 
if! ] mm 
God ( I expe t ( 
‘ i Texas this 
il ‘ } ( by the end of ballo 
28 000.000 pounds ther, 
il ep 
e Bureau of Mines reports the world’s pil 
10?7 TOR $29 000 pounds 


14% 


over 
tal production of the industry 


s mcrease is, theretore, 


Buys Balloon Paintings 


e Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


Company 


purchased two paintings of the recent 
nal balloon races held last year at Ak- 
The canvases are by Morris Gross- 
1 Cleveland artist, and will be hung 
he main lobby outside of the executive 
s of the company 
me, an ¢ il called “The Baloon Race,” 
s a general panorama of the field, the 
ns and the crowds of spectators. The 
a water color, “The Sandbag Men,” 
s a group of workmen and balloon 
gathered about one of th big bags 





RECLAIMED 


of 


CHT 


AKRON, OHIO 





The Philadelphia Rubber 
Works Company 


Manufacturer of 


RUBBER 


STANDARDIZED QUALITY 


NEW YORK 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


OAKS, PA. 
(Montgomery County) 








7 h e 


June 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


10 cents a word, minimum charge $2.00, 
payable in advance. 


Address replies to Box Numbers 


THE RUBBER AGE 
250 West 57th St., New York City 


Rubber Ag 
25, 192 
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HELP WANTED 
Pneumatic tire expert with experience 
design and construction. Write fully, givit 
experience and salary expe cted Addr« 
Box 487, THe Ruspper Aci 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Rubber Laboratory to 
details—reasonable 
131] 


rent—complete 
Industrial 


Harris Ave., Lon: 


all 
Rubber Corporation, 
Island City, N. Y 


rental! 





FOR SALE 





1 Watson-Stillman 200-ton Sagger Press 
complete with pump. 1 Devine Vacuun 
Pump and Impregnating Tanks Ig 
Brothers, Ave. A. and Poinier St., Newar! 


N. J. 





RUBBER FACTORY 

Fully 

moulded goods; 

excellent condition 
pany, 26 Clayto1 


equipped for manufacture 
building and machinery 

Killion Rubber Cor 
Street, Dorchester, 








Consulting Rubber Technologist 
PRACTICAL 


| 

| 

| 

| 

; 

Twenty years’ experience with the largest 
and most successful companies in the 

country 

| 

| 

| 


Physical and Chemical Testing 


for abrasion and quick 
age tests 


Bpecial facilities 


Expert Advice to Correct Factory 
Trouble 


New Processes and Formulas 
Developed 


| R. R. Olin Laboratories 


P. 0. Box 72, AKRON, OHIO 
Telephones: Barberton 828, Portage 2516-R 

















Machines mechanically 
accurate, simple in de- 
sign, easy to read and 
easy to operate—for test- 
ing purposes in material 
standard departments, 
purchasing departments, 
industrial laboratories, 
etc. If you are not al- 
ready familiar with Scott 
Testers write for descrip- 
tive literature. 






HENRY L.SCOTT Co. 


PROVIDENCE ,R.I!. 
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GRITLESS 
RUBBER COLORS 


with a reputation 





ae 


THE AULT & WIBORG CO. 
461 Eighth Ave., N. Y. City Cincinnati, O. 


Stocks at New York and Cincinnati 




















The Franz Foundry & Machine Co. | 


AKRON, OHIO 


| Mold Equipment 
Retread Equipment 
Engraving Machines 
India Core and Chucks | 
India Self-Acting Drums | 
Watchcase Vulcanizers | 


General Machine Work 














Standard 
for 38 years 


ESTABLISHED 1890 


MINERALS-COLORS 
CHEMICALS 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 


IMPORTERS—MANU FACTURERS—EXPORTERS 
245 FRONT ST. NEW YORK CITY 











O/T MON GU eM Enehee® 


150 Nassau Street New York 








. Dress Shields 
Rubber Sheetings 


Pure Rubber Sheets ; 
Rubber Bibs 


Bunny Baby Pants Crib Sheets 
Sanitary Requisites Bathing Caps 


Guimpes & BrassieresRubber Specialties 
Randprint Aprons Powder Puff 
All Styles Rubber Pockets 
Aprons Randprint Rubber 
Sheet Gum cut to pattern for 
manufacturers 


D> Ss RAND RUBBER CO., INC. 
| Brooklyn, N. Y., U. S. A. 














Perfect Beads 


Entire freedom from bead trouble in the construc- 
tion of straight side tires is assured by the use of 
either National “(Patent)” High Tensile Strength, 
Flat Woven, Bead Braid on our new (Pratt Patent) 
Bead Cables. These cables, made to dimensions 
specified, have seven strands, yet only one piece 
of wire is used without soldered, welded or 
brazed joint. 

Write for working samples of either National flat 
braid or Pratt cables (no charge to tire manufac- 
turers) and full information as to our products 
and service. 

Our engineering department tests beads and fur- 
nishes complete confidential reports as to their 
stretch, set and bursting point, without charge. 
Inquiries solicited regarding this special service. 








National Standard Company 
Niles, Michigan 


























MORE and MORE 


Rubber factory executives are having copies 
of THE RUBBER AGE sent to their homes 
where it can be read at leisure. Have you 


tried this way of keeping up-to-date on all 
the latest developments in your field? The 
cost is only $2.00 for 24 issues during the year. 





























INTERNATIONAL PULP CO., 41 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 
ASBESTINE 


Covered and Protected by Letters Patent Registered at U. S. Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 


SOLE PRODUCERS OF PURE 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR USE IN RUBBER 





LIBERAL “WORKING 


SAMPLE 


FURNISHED FREE 
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LATE MARKET PRICES 


Crude, Scrap & Reclaimed Rubber - Cottons and Fabrics 
JUNE 20, 1928 
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Peeler 


Peeler 
Peeler 
Egypti 
Kgyptis 
Carded 
Carded 
Carded 
Carded 
Carded 


Carded 


Carded 


Carded 


tor 
40-inc! 
40-incl 
40-inch 
40-inch 


COTTON 


G 
H I 
J 
Tire Fabrics 
ind 1! 
WW ‘ i: 

CORD 
carded \ It 
carded, 8/3 t 
carded 1/3 Ib 
an, carded It 
at . t 

CHAFERS 
Americar 8 Ib 
Americar It 
Americ an It 
Ame! ar 1? 
LENO BREAKER 
Americar Sy « It 
American, 1 A 1b 
SQUARE WOVEN 
Americar ‘ 
Amer 
ply Tr 
Sheetings 
}? : 
l 
3.1 yard 
5 yar vd 


Ducks 


The busi ¢ I g < pas tw 
week ] is be ited t I | I 5 tions 
[he demand | he slig that mulls 
ave been unable to re r inventories 

last a they id ( a perators 

reported to be curtail output 
I s | remained | tica anged 
llow 
Belt Hose I 35 
Enameling tb 35 OG . 
Single f ing Th 5 ; 2 
Double filling Ib is @ 19 
“us ~ 7 . 
RECLAIMED RUBBER 
Che low crude rubber prices are beginning 
hav a eftect n the recl ‘ ybe 
¢ is indicated b t decline T 
enta ( reclaim sumpti during 
May he ituat weve has t al 
ected the price levels which remain un 
ed The a unt of re ned used 1 
M totaled 17,746 1 S vhic was slight 
gner l the t iwe used April hist 
the percentage in relation to the amount ol 
crude rubber used was 47.5 us against 51.6 
in April. Reclaimers are still producing at 
capacity levels Late prices ar¢ is tollows 
High Tensile 
Super-Reclaim No. 1 Black 


Super-Reclaim jo. 2 Black 


High Tensile Red 
Shoe 


Unwashed 
Washed 
Tube 
No. 1 
N 2 
Tires 
slack, 
Black, 
Bla 


(Floating) 
(Compounded) 


washed 
unwashed 
selected tires 


Dark Gray 

Light Gray 

White 

Truck, Heavy Gravity 
Truck, Light Gravity 


Miscellaneous 
Mechanica! Blends 


Ib 14 ad 


12 


14 


11%@ 
ib. .13%@ 


Ib. .07T%@ 
ib. .10 @ .10% 


Ib. .144%@ .15 
ID. 11! 1! 


.07%@ .08 
Tr. .08%@ .08% 


bh. .10%@ .11 


ib. .12 @_ .12! 


ib. .07%@ «071 
ib. .07%@ 


Tb. 


Red Ib 344.4 14 
S Rubl 
, crap upper 
[he scrap rubber arket has remained 
steady during the last rtnicht wit = 
Idi up due to collecti s he yr licht and 
T vkir y ffer S( ( Bad wea eT 
ditions ar res ible for poor colle 
‘ s in general but lower prices offered b 
t] lealers o1 everal f the 1 popular 
r ‘ le nit? 1t ao 1) sler 
rt slicht | der o£ re 
] ners | ec llouw 
Prices to Consumer 
Auto tire peelings ton 37.50 @40.0 
Standard White auto ton 55.00 @b57.5 
Mixed auto ton 24.0 225.5 
Bicycle tires ton 25.00 @27.50 
Clean solid truck tires ton 22.00 @24.00 
toots and shoes Ib O1L%@ .01% 
Arctics, trimmed Tb. O1K4@ .01% 
Arctics, untrimmed Th. 01 @ 01% 
Inner tubes, No. 1 YD. 07T%@ .07% 
Inner tubes, No. 2, compounded 044%@ .04% 
Inner tubes, Red th 05%@a 06 
Air Brake Hose ton 35.00 @37.50 


Rubber Hose 


ton 18.00 @20.00 


CRUDE RUBBER 


, ] ‘HE 


crude 


d a fortnig!l 


ubber market ] iS 


experi- 


f extreme dullness 


with prices remaining fairly steady around 
the 19 cent levy Fact demand has 
dropped off sharply) 1 the trading has been 

nfined large 1 to small orders 
ind for spot deliveries l ilso reported 
+ ; pl nt aT rt: ed ' 


produc- 


a number of cent 
tion will probabl h a record peak the 
figures for June ma ster a falling off 

Che market s ) Ss ew i encour 
ized at the I made n the sta 
tistical pos ber Londor 
stocks hav t ir and the 

lount « rubbe g in the United 
States and afloat has also declined. This im 
provement in stocks coupled with the high 
rate of consumption as reported for May 
have been the I g prices 
firm in spite of tl ickened demand. The 
announcement of the tire prices 
had little or no effe the market as such 
action had been contemplated for some time 
and its effect discounted Chere is still the 
fear, however, of November 1 and its after- 
math. 

Throughout the rtnight daily flu 


tuations i 
tremely n 
apparently 


nm prices 


arrow li 


be come 


beet between ex- 


ive 
mits and the market has 


the 19 


1 
stabilized around 








cent level Paras and off-grades are still 
being maintained at levels which are not 
specially attractive in comparis« to first 
quality grades and ha - most part 
been quoted nomu 
Prices on the New York outside market 
n June 19, were llow 
Plantations— 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
Spot mea % 
June Mea dH 
July-Sept mea 95, 
First Latex, crepe spot 19a 9%, 
Amber Crepe Ne 2 18!2a 18%, 
Amber Crepe, No. 3 18 @ .18% 
Amber Crepe, No. 4 17% a 18 
Brown Crepe, Rolled 84a 1844 
Brown Crepe, Clear thir I8s%a 19 
Brown Crepe, specky 1IsS\ya@ 181 
Liquid Latex, per gal Y 1.50 
Paras 
Up-river Fine 21 @ 21% 
Up-river Medium Nominal 
Up-river Coarse 144@ 15 
Acre Bolivian, fine 21%,4 22 
Caucho Ball, Upper 134.a 14 
Islands, fine 146 @ f 
Centrals— 
Central, scrap 1 a 11, 
Esmeraldas ia 14% 
Guayule, washed and dried a 16 


Balata— 
Block, 
Block, 


Spot 
June 


July-At 


Colombia 
Cuidad 


Nominal 
sR fa 839 


LONDON MARKET 


Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Buyers 


ig. 


4a 9%ed 
94a 9%ed 
93°0@4 914d 


SINGAPORE MARKET 


Standard Ribbed Smoked 


Spot 


Sellers 
9 @ 


Sheets 
914d 
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Kae: 


RIGHEST QUALITY 

THE STAMFORD FACTICE 
2 STAMFORO & 
CONN £, 
rupee® 












Smoothness of the surface of a rubber 
product is noticeable where Factice is used 


The STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY COMPANY 
STAMFORD, CONN. 

















RUBBER 


SULPHUR 


“TIRE” BRAND > “TUBE” BRAND 
SUPERFINE ‘ VELVET 
99% % 100% 





“ANCHOR TO STAUFFER” 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. of TEXAS 


Petroleum Building Houston, Texas 
1531 W. 25th St. 452 Lexington Ave. 


Sales ) 111 W. Washington St. 
Cleveland New York 


Offices } Chicago 











Est. 1900 


THE 
KUHKLE MACHINE CO. 


Formerly Jones & Kuhlke 


Automobile Tire Molds and Cores 


GENERAL MACHINE WORK 
Akron, Ohio 





EMBOSSING CALENDERS 


For Artificial Leather, Oil Cloth, 


Carriage and Automobile Covers 


DRYING MACHINES 


with Copper or tinned iron Cylinders for Cotton 
Ducks, Drills and Sheetings 








The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
OFFICE, No. 83 EXCHANGE PLACE 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 














ENGINEERS IN 


RECLAMATION and 
CONSERVATION of RUBBER 


ENGINEERING DIVISION — Complete Plants 
Engineered; Consulting Service to the Indus- 
try; Statistical Reports. 

RESEARCH DIVISION—Laboratory Tests and 
Reports. 

SALES DIVISION — Domestic Sales and Ex- 
porters of Reclaimed Rubber. 


E. Akron P. 0. Bldg. 











Bishop Engineering Corp. 


Akron, Ohio 








oN-WiLing 
vt “e 


~ 7’ 
PRopucT® 


Heater Presses 
Molds and Cores 
Tubing Machines 


THE WILLIAMS FOUNDRY & 
MACHINE Co. 


“In Business Since 1888” 
AKRON, OHIO 
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—goes a long way to make friends 


iff GENERAL 


TIRE 





BUILT IN AKRON, OHIO, BY THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 


The Mark 
of Leading 
Tire Stores 
Everywhere 
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LATE RUBBER CHEMICAL PRICE 


Accelerators — Colors — Softeners — Compounding Materials 
NEW YORK, JUNE 20, 1928 








NHEMICA compounding material producers and shipping policy Nas had to be entorced. lhe decrease in 
. a rae ee been enioving improved conditions tire prices announced on June 11 helped to step up demand 
; , : from tire dealers throughout the country and manutfac- 
( eport ire plants have jumped up their ~ paged ‘ as .: 
| ‘ae turers have as a result speeded up production to meet this 
cu chedule w levels and are increasing teir condition. Mechanicals and drug sundries are reported 
emands tor raw materiais and supplies. One large chemical fairly active, but many footwear plants are running on low 
ctor reports that s warehouses have been cleaned out schedules. Prices are practically unchanged, quotations be- 
eased demamn the industry and that a two-week ing as follows: 
ACCELERATORS W Dites Acids, Fatty 
Lithophone, Akcolith Ib. .053/5@ .06 | Stearex Ib. 10 @ «14 
Organi F aa Lithophone, Azolitn Ib. V64q@ 06% | Stearic, double pressed ....Ib. 11%@ .12% 
A-1 Ib 56 @ «bY Lithopone, Vanolith b O%X@ — | 
A-11 Ib. 62 @ 00 Titanox Ib. 10 @ «.10% | Alkalies — 2 
A-16 Ib. of @ -61 Cal. Base Pigment Ib. 10 @ «.104% | as damn O L om. 3.76 @ 3.91 
A-19 Ib. 25 @ ve Zine Oxide—American Process Soda ash, 558% C.L. cwt. 140 @ 
A-20 Ib. 64 @ .0 American Azo: | Oils 
Aero-X Ib. 6 @ - ZZZ (lead free) Ib 06%@ .07 | Corn, refined, bbls. Ib. ll @ .11% 
Aldehyde ammonia, crystals . Ib. 66 @ .i0 ZZ (leaded) 1b 06%@ .07% Cottonseed, crude 0834@ 08% 
Aniline oil, drums, - , Zine Oxide—French Process Cycline gal. 27 @ 
f.o.b. works Ib. 15 @ .16% White seal Ib. 1%@ — Degras (c.l. 100 bbls.) Ib. 03%*@q@ — 
Crylene Ib. oo @ «CGO Green sea! Ib. 1%@ — Less c. ]. (10-25 bbls.) Ib. 04 @— 
paste Ib 49 @ oO Red Seal 0%@ — Lots less than 10 bbls.....Ib. 044%@ .04% 
Di-Ortho-Tolylguanidine ib is @ “sain Yellows Fluxrite Ib. 06 @ .06 
Diphenylguanidine 2 uw G “ai Chrome tb. 15%@ .16% Hexalin Ib. 6 @ — 
Ethylidene aniline ) Oo @ -41% Ocher, French medium tb. 08%@ .06 Acetate : ID. 0o¢ge— 
Formaldehyde Aniline, , : ae domestic tb. 01%@ .02 Linseed, Raw C.L. bbl. Ib. .094%4@ .10 
140° m. p It 3 @ .b5% Palm Lagos Ib. O7%@ .07% 
eg ere i 1 @ «33? COMPOUNDING MATERIALS Miser... D. OK .08 
ao n . ) ‘ oo '72 . " ‘ . . = 
Gonsncheseter 102 Ib. 624%4@ _ .67% Aluminum Flake ton 21.85 @24.50 | Seneiiee . _— a7" = 
Grasselerator 552 ib. 445 @ 4.60 Ammonia carbonate Ib. 104@ 12 | Peanut, domestic, crude Ib 12 @ .124 
Grasselerator 808 Ib 1.00 @ 1.10 Asbestine ton 14.76 , @18.00 | Petrolatum white ib "08Y @ “09 * 
Grasselerator 833 Ib 1.40 @ 1.55 Barium carbonate ID. 038%@ _ .05 dark ember b. oka 08% 
Hepten tb 6 @ 55 Barium Dust Db. 0 @ 0 Pine, steam distilled ....1b. .70 @ 
Hexamethylene-tetramine I 57a 60 Barytes southern off-color, ton 12.00 @18.00 | Rapeseed, refined 1 1.04 1 
" is ¢ 20 Western prime white ton 23.00 @ — e + So = 04 @ 1.06 
Lithe rt is @ sv : Rosin, grade K, 280%. bbl. 9.65 @ — 
Methylenedianilide tb 36 @ «37 imported ton 27.00 @86.00 | second rectified gl. 568 @ — 
Monex Ib 3.25 @ Basofor Ib. 024%4%qQ@ — . . 
Oynone i» soem — me yt tb 06%@ .07} 
Pawn. Mitronns silin Arrow “‘Aerfloted” Ib. 08 @ .12 wen, Surguncy . 062 01% 
2 EO eee conta 92 @ .96 Bone Black Ib. 06%@ .11 | coal tar gal. 054%4@ .06 
Piperidine-Piperidyldithio- Carbon, compressed ib. .07%@ .11% | pane, 500 BD. sr. wt... Bl, 8.00 10.00 
Carbamate ih. 4.45 @ 4.60 Carbon, uncompressed ....Ib. 07 @ 11 | Rosin, grade K, 280 Ib. bbl. 965 @ — 
R & H 40 tb 0 @ .42% Drop Black tb. 06 @ 10 | Pigmentar gal. §6=.33 @ .4l 
R& H Ib 0 @ i21, Gastex Ib. 0O%@ .05% | Tar Retort, 50 gal. bbl. 12.50 @13.00 
R & H 397 rt 16 @ «i Lamp Black Ib. 12 @ «.40 | Solvents 
Safex It 1.20 @ 1.25 Micronex Ib. 08 @ .12 Acetone, pure Ib. 13 @ 
Tensilac, No. 39 th 50 @ .5b2% Velvetex carbon Ib. 04 @ .07 Alcohol denatured, ; 
Tensila N " tb 50 @ 52%, Blane fixe dry f.o.b. works....tb. 344@ .0385% No. 1 bbls. gal. 387%@ .44% 
Thern | th 50 @ «55 Carrara filler tb. 01%@ .02 Benzol, 90% gal. -28 ~- 
Thiocarbanilide, drums tb 25%@ .26% Catalpo (fact.) TD. 02 @— Carbon bisulphide tb. 05%@ .06% 
Thionex tb. 8.25 @— Chalk ton 12.00 @14.00 | Carbon tetrachloride Ib. 064%@ .07 
¥Trimene tr 16 @ . Clay, China, domestic ton 8.00 @ 9.00 Motor gasoline, 
base It 1.20 @ Aerfloted Suprex ton 9.00 @z20.00 steel bbls. gal. 17 @ — 
Triphenylguanidine tb 65 @ .70 Congaree, c. 1. Naptha, solvent gal. 35 @ _ .40 
ll ociaan * 68 @ fo} mine tor 9.01 a Turpentine, spirits gal. 60 @ .64 
\ ne I (8s @ Mineral Flour, wood gal. 50 @ _ .54 
Wisieanal It 1.03 @ 1.08 c. 1. fob mine ton 20.00 @23.00 Waxes 
Waxens tb 30 @ .82 Tensulite 14.00 @ — Beeswax tb. 56 @ .B8 
Z 88s hs) 65 @ .69 | Glues, extra white Tb. 22 @ .26 Carnauba th. @ .50 
Inorganic medium white Id. 20 @ .24 Ceresin, white tb 10 @ .11 
Lea’, sublimed blue Tt. .08%@ .08% Magnesia, carbonate Ib. 08%@ .11 Montan, crude td. 07 @ 01% 
Lead, white Ib 10%@ .12% Mica, powdered ton 65.00 @s8s80.00 | Ozokerite, black tb 24 @ 2! 
Litharge, domestic 1h 09 @ 09% Rotten Stone (powdered) tb. 02%@4 04% | green th. 26 @ 80 
Magnesia, calcined, Soapstone, powdered ton 15.00 @22.00 Miscellaneous 
lieht per 100 Tt 5.385 @ 6.45 Starch, powdered ewt. 3.30 @ 38.70 , - a 
heavy per 100. 3.65 @ 3.75 Tale, domestic ton 12.00 @15.00 RSL Mold Solution gal 16 @ .100 
Velvetex tr. 04 @ .07 
COLORS Whiting, commercial cwt. 85 @ 1.00 , . a 
Blacks (See Compounding Materials) English cliffstone ewt. 1.50 @ ae 
oo . . Supeine ton 10.00 a 12.00 ~em > 79 @ 83 
4 Tite ton 12.00 @ — Neozone . -74 — 
ee »~ oe & Wood pulp XXX ton 45.00 @ — Oxynone - wan 
mA nae urine I > @ a Wood pulp x ton 25 00 @ pee Resistox tb. 54 @ 57 
Sienna, Italian th 06 @ .12% Zinc Carbonate ~ 09% a 10 9 ae Th. 6 @ — 
Umber, Turkey it 4, a 07 . sinensis : 2 iB 1b. 55 @ 66 
Greens : MINERAL RUBBER 
Chrome, light th 27 @ <1 i te eet > ; — 7 . 
medium ™ 29 @ .32 Genasco (factory) ton 60.00 @52.00 | SUBSTITUTES 
dark ™ $1 @ .34 Montezuma, solid ton 28.00 @86.00 | pack i %& @ 414 
Chromium Oxide. bb! ” 34 a4 86 Montezuma, granulated ton 82.00 @4z2.00 White tb. "10 eS 16 
Reds Paradura ton 62.50 @65.00 Pn . : = § 4 
>: — 9 fn de Ve a 15 
Antimony Pioneer, MR, solid ton 42.00 @45.00 
crimson, 15/17 tt 44 @ «50 Pioneer-granulated ton 52.00 @55.00 
sulphur free 50 @ «55 Robertson, MR, solid wen See) Geese VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
golden 15/17 F.S tt is @ .22 M.R. (gran) ton 38.00 @80.00 ‘ ae) 
Indian Englist t 8 @ .12 Sulphur Chloride drun rt 344@ .08%4 
Domestic (Maroon 0 @ .12 SOFTENERS Sulphur flour, 
Oximony th 1i3%@ — Acids Superfine bags cwt. 2.20 2.80 
Red oxide, pure tt ! m@ .12 Nitric, 36 degrees ewt. 6.00 @ 5.25 Superfine, bbls. cwt. 2.55 @ 3.10 
Venetian red It 3; @ 06 Sulphuric, 60 degrees ton 10.50 @11.50 100% pure, refined, 
Vermillion. quicksilver 66 degrees ton 15.00 @16.00 bags ewt. 2.60 @ 3.15 
English rr 1.85 r? 1.95 Tartaric, crystals th $85 @ .36 bbls. cwt. 2.95 @ 3.50 
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HE imports of crude rubber tion of the commodity has acted as the 
hoe dr ypped off during May from PLAN OF THE SECTION chief steadying factor in the market. 
oe the high levels which have prevailed ee attains tneinies in tht anton Stocks in London have steadily de- 

« = 7 - > - “<S . the ¥ . mar ave m chosen or eir constan ™m- 3 . . . 

this nt the first sous month Z of the ya portance to the rubber industry. The clined to the lowest point since Septem- 

The consumption higures tor the month tables are reprinted in the same relative Q2 - . . “ks — 
‘ted as Co gine ao pesiifen tu qvesy feemn, cath table tein ber, 1926, and Singapore stocks have 
low oo eee fee ee ee kept current by the addition of new figures also been reduced. Producticn of 
ie a record in the history of the industry. as soon as they become available. The ss . ' 

- pr ip ening Bay or aie section accordingly affords the most up-to- automobile casings and inner tubes and 
AS a result of the decrease in arrivals date, complete and convenient statistical . . . al 
and of the high consumption, stocks on service in the industry. also automobile rims continued high, 

14 hand showed a decline. Rubber in- Table of Contents indicating no let-up in automobile pro- 
12% voiced and afloat to the United States, Dated Sates Rubber Eanports and Exports duction. 
ise ‘ . —_ ubber Consumpti in t Uni sats , 
- however, is still reported in fair vol- Rubber Invoiced to the United a A new statistical table showing the 
; aily Rubber Prices in New York . . ow : 7 — 
ume. : ‘onsumption of reclaimed rubber in 
Monthly and Annual Rubber Prices a I 
! : ; London Official Rubber Prices » TInited States is inc “| j is 
11% [he market price for crude rubber Daily Cotton Prices ag a ON the United States is included in thi: 
% ; A : ocks of Crude Rubber in the U. S. ; > +] -reafter 2 ¢ i > 
34 in both London and New York has Stocks of Crude Rubber in London issue and will hereafter be continued 
— i oe it tare ia ; ubber in Singapore and P ‘ ar ] » statistic: cti 
a been maintained fairly firm during the United States Tire and Tube Statistics as part of the statistical — 
re) fortnight wi ailv tai s t utomobile Prodauction—U. S. and Canada Latest figures covering imports an 
06 " oe ith d lly fluctuations con Rims Inspected and Passed in the U. S. nas - ; - : 
~ fined within the smallest fractional lim- ee powehy ey of oe exports in the leading consumption and 
= - ae 1: ne : . r Expo rom Producing Countries ; 
4 its and while trading has been light, Rubber Imports into Consuming Countries producing markets have been added to 
8 the improvement in the statistical posi- the appropriate tables in this section. 
a Uma ts and E U2 ion of Crude Rubb 
9 . ©. Lmports and Exports . 5. Consumption of Crude Kubber 


(Rubber Association of America statistics raised to 
100 per cent—All figures in long tons) 


: of Crude Rubber 






































~ -———Gross Imports = ;- pa , 
r \-—— Re-exporte 2 r Figures on Monthly Basis ‘ 
™% Average Average 2 & 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
6 Declared Declared & Jan. 5,045 16,988 30,106 29,058 29,688 32,196 81,518 34,408 
0 Total Value Total Value Feb. 5,955 14,767 30,149 25,786 29,761 31,186 30,137 33,702 
- Long Declared per pound Long Declared per pound Long Mar. 9,190 21,408 36,629 28,885 38,498 32,9386 36,141 35,688 
1 YEARS Tons Value Cents Tons Value Cents Tons 32 
7 Peels es ee ’ 08 29,08 z. . 32,6 $5,871 32,772 
) 1921 185,894 78,772,677 17.76 5,716 2,414,924 18.86 179,678 per 6 is'uns 28246 ets Sunes ate sence | 84508 
1922 $01,076 101,848,188 15.10 4,809 1,921,828 17.84 296,267 June 16.142 $1,718 24,272 22,753 35,822 28,598 $3,801 
1928 $09,144 185,060,304 26.72 8,772 5,672,319 28.87 300,372 
1% 1924 $28,056 174,231,331 23.71 10,8309 6,057,687 26.28 $17,747 July 18,310 24,522 17,685 28,396 36,053 27,577 29,219 
; 1925 396,642 429,705,014 48.36 14,827 19,847,753 59.76 381,815 Aug. 23,649 29,861 20,859 28,982 35,909 34,588 33,460 
BY, 1926 418.388 505,817,807 54.63 17,671 22,470,588 66.77 95,667 Sept. 16,705 24,410 17,594 81,497 81,691 82,904 = 27,214 
7 927 26,258 339,874,77 35.60 27,775 735,48 39.7 : 
” 426,258 339,874,774 35.60 27,775 24,735,488 39.76 398,483 4 = 16.814 926,881 21,821 81,520 29,047 29,836 26,790 
: 1926: Nov. 14,105 24,950 20,487 27,289 28,858 28,080 26,792 
; Jan. 42,404 72,528,151 76.36 2,059 3,747,505 81.24 40,345 Dec. 15,482 25,070 21,902 27,199 28,748 26,298 25,492 
' Feb. 32,865 58,738,870 79.78 1,480 2,280,168 71.17 31,435 
’ Mar. 42,152 70,589,581 74.76 1,836 2,785,284 66.51 40,316 Totals 170,504 282,560 305,694 328,769 $88,481 866,149 371,027 
Apr. $4,544 48,742,589 62.99 1,128 1,605,098 68.58 33,416 
) May 29.756 36,896,080 55.85 1,052 1,558,987 66.17 28,704 © Figures on Quarterly Basis - . 
June 24,900 $4,498,561 61.85 1,105 1,$71.217 55.41 28,795 + Quarter eee ee wae 
July 35,820 33,061,281 41.20 1,554 1,743,854 50.09 34,266 ‘rn’, 8r- . . 96.776 87.609 96,268 96, c “ 
pr./June 65,468 127,860 89,493 75,674 104,099 87,109 103,242 
| Sept. $7,112 32,625,082 39.25 1,487 1,519,870 47.20 35,675 oo. TT ae ey p+ "a4 : 
, Oct. 29°746 25.320.558 38.49 1.366 1/816.270 48.08 281190 t-/Dee. 105,962 156,067 68,617 92,666 85,789 88,212 80,860 
Nov. 39,155 $4,890,536 39.78 1,482 1,411,517 42.51 37,673 . 289 497 ” one & $79 KOR 108.558 
io $7784 38261366 $938 11904 1841205 48.16 35'850 Totals 171,425 282,427 305,507 339,752 384,644 358,415 $72,528 103,55 
1927: Note—The Rubber Association estimates its monthly rubber consumption 
Jan 43,340 836,753,719 37.86 1,525 1,444,734 42.28 41,815 figures to be 90 per cent complete. Up until 1925 the quarterly figures were 
Feb. 28,337 28,110,257 36.41 2,451 2,277,297 41.47 25,886 likewise estimated to be 90 per cent complete; beginning with 1925 an esti- 
Mar. 35.515 28,693,016 36.07 2,763 3,249,665 652.50 $2,752 mate of 92 per cent completeness has been used. These estimates have been 
Apr 46,202 37,321,505 36.06 1,575 1,428,425 40.48 44,627 used in raising the figures in this table to 100 per cent. The quarterly 
May $6,518  30,984.3877 37.88 2,782 2,501,562 40.14 33,736 figures are generally regarded as the most authentic; the monthly figures 
June 33.045 27,850,014 87.62 1,775 1,550,592 39.00 $1,270 may be accepted as preliminary. 
July 37,677 1,678,259 37.58 1,958 1,560,853 35.59 35,719 
Aug. 32.810 26,396,931 35.92 1,809 1,382,768 34.12 31,001 
Sept. 33.301 25,314,412 33.94 3,500 3,036,929 38.74 29.801 
Oct. 30,184 22,163,282 32.78 2,518 2,042,713 36.29 27,671 s 
Nov 38.592 27,395,428 31.69 2,469 2,014,196 36.48 36,123 Rubber Invoiced to the U. S. 
Dec. 30,737 22,213,574 32.26 2,655 2,245,754 37.77 28,082 : EA 
sone (Reported by American Consuls—Quantities in Long Tons) 
Jan. 839,108 30,278,444 34.56 1,988 1,734,990 38.95 37,120 During the From Br. From From Dutch From London 
Feb. 33,664 27,768,655 36.82 2,738 2,229,589 36.35 80,926 Week Ended Malaya Ceylon East Indies & Liverpool! Total 
Mar. 40,688 32,109,376 35.23 3,718 2,587,434 $1.07 36,950 April 14 3,097 606 1,585 209 5,497 
Apr. 37,958 27,296,346 2.23 2,272 1,415,024 27.80 85,686 April 21 4,190 42 1,215 2,535 7,982 
May 31,058 19,058,672 27.80 April 28 2,498 484 895 739 4,616 
. June May 5 4,220 652 1,464 1,177 7.513 
July May 12 2,797 331 1,374 785 5.287 
Aug. May 19 3,210 429 1,334 723 5,696 
Sept. May 26 4,404 435 1,409 2,921 9,169 
Oct. June 2 3,799 1,020 1,306 1,094 7,219 
Nov. June 9 4,629 209 1,373 490 6,701 
Dec. June 16 3,335 326 1,652 1,020 6,333 
345 
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y Age une 25. 1928 ' 
1928 er 
Stock of Crude Rubber in the U. S. | U. S. Tire and Tube Statistics 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) (All Figures Represent Thousands) 
At —ON HAND—, -—-AFLOAT——, -— ON APLOAT AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 
an. 55,198 76,172 110,244 46,296 45,312 41,256 100,484 121,484 151,500 1922 1928 1984 1925 1926 1927 
— ' Feb. 58,035 91,186 108,955 46,935 42,166 43,316 104,970 133,352 152,271 Production 40,932 45,259 51,633 60,845 61,237 64,489 
Cents March 61,822 85,740 114,061 43,567 49,600 39,824 105,389 135,340 153,385 Shipments 39,987 45,204 50,120 59,262 59,002 64,059 
60.15 . Be ie a Inventory? 6,132 5,772 7,427 8,142 10,456 10,264 
48.70 April 55,261 92,757 113,083 41,905 38,963 33,986 97,166 131,720 147,069 
86.30 May 64,360 94,563 105,856 40,303 44,181 $4,374 104,663 138,744 139,730 Figures for Recent Months 
16.86 June 60,460 89,250 40,907 47,23 —— . PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
J , 062 40,587 102,962 189,056 1926 1927 1928 1926 1927 1928 1926 192 1928 
wen ily Se ot aeh anaae 98,230 137,085 Jan. 4,587 4,965 5,491 2,974 4,982 5,394 9,947 10,432 9,949 
1928 —_ 62.078 97.829 42.464 87.966 105,542 185,798 Feb. 4,865 5,095 6,863 3,486 4,458 5,081 11,164 11,075 11,721 
— Sept. . 82 , ’ | Mar. 5,456 6,276 6,819 4,561 5,701 5,781 12,004 11,588 12,389 
40.25 7,45 2,980 42,804 117,919 140,256 
$2.75 > ee eo.385 101,084 Pass 37 076 116696 188,110 | Apr. 5,846 6,299 6,178 4,980 5,701 5,812 12,461 12,122 12,717 
> 9 NOV. 9,050 , fy pd | 9 KT 9 9 
26.82 Dec. 2.520 100,130 52,020 47,938 124,640 148,068 May 5,023 6,151 5,211 56,657 12,8438 12,462 
ec June 5,422 6,202 5,724 6,258 11,968 12,462 
8.97 (Rubber Association of America figures raised to 100%.) | 
8.99 Poet | July 4,950 5,087 6,337 5,973 10,592 11,826 
a | Aug. 5,872 6,752 6,744 6,398 9,782 10,721 
J 706 29 5717 2 
Stock of Crude Rubber in London | Sept. 5,706 4,822 6,040 5,717 9,818 9,722 
, nd Warehouses, including Latex) | Oct. 5,108 4,773 4,544 4,799 9,917 9,665 
(No. of tons in Wharves and ’ & Nov. 4.324 4/502 3.733 4.306 10,297 10.136 
At end of: 1920 1921 1922 1928 1924 1925 1926 1927 Dec. 4,688 4,497 4,718 4,165 10,456 10,264 
Jan. 19,300. 56,573 67,252 78,498 57,460 27,172 9,994 64,994 : bes ‘ 
Feb. 18,329 59,439 67,628 70,488 56,782 28,425 wanes a AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
Mar. 18,969 63,918 66,670 68,488 55,647 18,104 18,12 , a 
hom, 20,072 68,759 68,687 58,770 54,559 12,949 18,778 66,897 Figures for Recent Years 
May 20,921 70,403 70,146 54,489 51,615 5,895 20,884 67,169 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 
June 22'517 69.408 71,597 51,050 51,115 65,818 28,984 68,902 | Production 50,850 60,116 70,706 82,614 76,618 70,823 
- July 25.346 71,065 71,515 49,987 52,073 4,258 27,727 68,717 | Shipments 49,6738 59,072 68,016 81,004 71,591 72,896 
Aug. 30.674 78,211 72,112 658,427 49,700 4,619 30,165 64.491 | Inventory? 7,643 8,425 11,052 11,818 16,200 13,692 
Sept. $5,504 72,175 70,977 54,5238 44,011 5,458 85,077 68,236 
Oct. 41,748 69,229 68,586 58,891 37,528 5,086 42,188 69,569 Figures for Recent Months 
Nov. 45,550 70,786 68,548 60,074 338,593 8,869 44,057 67,050 PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
Dec. 50,652 69,792 72,299 60,246 29,488 5,697 48,918 63,793 | 1926 1927 1928 1926 1927 1928 1926 1927 1928 
Jan. 6,809 5,887 5,441 38,723 6,016 6,072 14,361 15,585 12,982 
At End of Recent Weeks Feb. 6,825 5,658 6,895 3,786 5,120 5,481 17,090 16,075 14,650 
First Sieoient Third — Fifth Mar. 7,080 7,184 6,231 4,987 6,157 6,731 19,181 17,096 15,578 
d Saturday | 
ne Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday aturday ote 6.554 7,873 6,661 5,051 6.359 5,702 20.674 17.801 16.638 
ie 68.917 4.168 63.511 62,819 63,626 | May 6,149 6,737 6,304 6,140 21,141 18,389 
ily po Se rrigt! on iae 64.842 64,259 June 6,171 6,306 6,898 6,832 20,248 17,858 
September 65,162 66,148 66,664 67,253 ms r 98 5 7.07 7.267 
October 68,519 70,167 70,916 70,060 69,551 | July 5,729 5,284 8,569 7,070 17,267 16,004 
November 69,660 69,501 69,850 67,318 | Aug. one 6,480 9,579 7,988 15,462 14,664 
December 65.869 66,011 64,761 63,397 63,207 | Sept. 7,590 65,651 7,762 6,758 15,312 18,511 
| 
1928 . | Oct. 6,208 5,065 5,474 5,024 15,929 13,539 
January 64,360 65,524 65,450 66,285 —— | Nov. 4,852 4,775 4,045 4,728 16,604 13,585 
February 65,909 64,945 63,769 63,103 Dec. 5.277 4,969 5,463 4,712 16,200 138,692 
March 61,978 61,920 61,088 59,644 58, 197 | (1) Rubber Association of America figures, raised to 100%. The Associa- 
April 68,782 58,949 56,819 53,360 ae tion estimates its figures to be 75% representative or complete when 
May 52,015 12,688 48,705 44,628 issued and that basis has been accepted when preparing the statistics 
ne 43,716 42,683 41,185 in this table. 
= — = ~ (7) Held by manufacturers at end of pone indicated. 
pete eSES eens, —_—— 
Rubber in Sinenpede and Penang | 
i . . 
. (Stocks held by Dealers—Quantities in Long Tons) Automobile Production 
» End of 1926 1927 1928 End of 1926 1927 1928 r— United States—, -—— Canada——_., 
e —_ a —— oe — 7 __ Total Passenger Trucks Total Passenger Trucks Grand 
eb. sO0e —s =5,00¢ Aug. 23,362 25,76 Cars Cars Total 
Mar. 18,389 27,844 50,588 /? 25,997 25,178 1921 1,595,804 1,452,902 142,402 66,246 61,098 5,148 1,661,550 
Apr. 16,828 24,548 16,946 —_ 26,614 = 25,790 1922 2,547,208 2,302,923 244,285 102,058 94,904 7,149 2,649,261 
May 16,967 25,133 17,437 Dec. 25,486 25,78 1923 4,020,255 3,631,728 388,527 146,438 129,228 17,210 4,166,693 
June 19,416 21,898 ec. 26,443 = 25,798 1924 8,600,918 3,208,049 397,869 135,246 117,765 17,481 8,786,164 
——— ————— ——ee 1925 4,265,704 8,760,459 505,245 161,389 189,811 22,078 4,427,093 
1926 4,298,799 3,808,753 490,046 205,092 164,488 40,609 4,508,891 
Rims laapected and Passed in U. S. 1927 
Jan. 238,926 199,650 389,276 15,876 11,745 38,681 254,802 
(Tire and Rim Association Reports) Feb. $04,758 264,171 40,587 18,655 14,826 8,829 $238,418 
tities Per Cent | March 894,480 845,911 48,519 28,250 19,728 $8,527 417,680 
_ ~ 7. wae oO, le 404,743 357,009 47,734 24,611 20,890 3,721 429,854 
sas 95'140,an0 ry 1988 ety ier May 404,099 357,148 46,951 25,708 21,991 8,717 429,807 
see 21863311 19.9 pon aseseen 46 fal June $21,959 278,728 48,281 19,208 16,470 2,788 41,167 
1927 1928 hie : : 
pe July 268,474 236,866 31,608 10,987 8,719 2,268 279,461 
" 811,5: 1.§ Z a , , , 
ees — oe — yy ba Aug. 308,807 274,878 84,429 12,526 10,189 2.387 $21,838 
ee Aa a March hy yy Sept. 260,420 226,440 38,980 11,262 8,681 2,581 271,682 
™ ri 9: 392 gg on - ~- 
Swen nee os — eee — Oct. 219,712 183,041 36,671 7,791 6,286 1,555 227,508 
et 1.184421 80.0 pa 2,150,092 84. Nov. 184,881 109,742 24,689 6,617 5,178 1,444 140,998 
Dec. 183,178 105, 784 27,894 3,485 2,277 1,158 186,613 
we TOTAL 3,393, 887 2, 938,868 453,019 179,426 146,870 82,556 3,578,818 
U. S, Commniben of Gasoline = ——— 
(In Barrels of 42 Gallons) 1928 ‘ 
MONTHS 1924 1995 1926 1927 1928 Jan, 225,039 199,032 26,007 8.468 6.705 1,758 283.502 
January 11,918,000 14,886,000 17,582,000 17,888,000 20,989,000 | Se. “ius tin an ee ee Se ee 
February 9,626,000 13,210,000 15,814,000 18,240,000  21.186,000 - ——— ieee A1T— 9,724 0 TATS 2,246 = 422,549 
March 10,961,000 14,890,000 19,302,000 22,464,000 24,041,000 , oe » - 
April 14,583,000 19,018,000 20,848,000 28,871,000 25,712,000 | 4pm! 409,948 = 364,877 = 45,071 24,240 = 20,546 += 8,694 434,188 
May 15,889,000 20,459,000 24,213,000 26,579,000 Ll 
June 16,421,000 20,724,000 28,808,000  27.799,000 
July 18,610,000 22,879,000 24,752,000 29,784,000 July 
August 19,825,000 22,323,000 26,912,000 29,779,000 hen 
September 16,871,000 20,177,000 22,929,000 28,409,000 Se Y 
October 18,029,000 19,826,000 28,973,000 25,497,000 - 
November 16,607,000 18,024,000 20,618,000 24,400,000 On 
December 15,663,000 17,954,000 21,419,000  23.718,000 Nov 
TOTAL 185,003,000 223,865,000 262,165,000 297,928,000 Dec. 
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Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 
(Long Tons) 











BRITISH MALAYA'—— DUTCH EAST INDIES* 
Gross Exports British 
Gross Minus India & Sara- North Java & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon All World 
Exports Imports Imports Ceylon? Burma’ wak‘* Borneo* Siam* Madura E. Coast D.E.I. China* Valley Other* Total’ 
1923 262,016 70,482 181,584 $9,971 6,416 6,705 4,237 1,718 32,930 46,344 57,822 5,067 16,765 7,856 406,955 
1924 259,706 108,524 161,182 39,997 7,697 6,699 4,621 2,962 42,446 54,497 80,347 6,688 23,165 9,065 429,366 
1925 316,825 158,022 168,803 49,566 10,082 6,424 6,377 5,377 46,757 65,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 18,797 617,523 
1926 $91,328 151,243 240,085 58,962 9,874 9,155 6,079 4,027 52,186 71,413 121,231 8,203 24,298 16,017 621,530 
1927 371,322 182,845 188,477 55,356 11,321 10,923 6,582 5,472 55,297 77,815 142,171 8,645 28,782 15,633 606,474 
1926 
Jan 30,452 10,237 20,215 4,246 1,273 416 472 289 4,110 6,239 8,165 866 1,284 1,805 49,380 
Feb. 80,440 8,306 22,134 5,120 725 488 450 253 4,524 5,717 6,854 554 2,759 1,978 61,556 
Mar. 85,012 14,800 20,212 5,177 1,113 792 561 418 4,527 6,566 11,984 5738 2,126 1,899 64,948 
Apr. 28,727 10,566 18,162 3,766 590 679 374 2938 4,226 4,598 6,285 410 2,318 1,529 38,230 
May $1,231 10,604 20,627 8,944 691 927 410 279 4,440 6,358 8,737 602 1,353 1,464 48,732 
June 80,624 11,764 18,860 4,208 452 779 612 275 4,444 6,125 10,614 549 1,213 1,279 49,310 
July 28,824 15,280 13,544 4,422 938 911 498 439 4,618 5,612 13,112 1,521 1,565 1,148 48,828 
Aug 84,625 13,595 21,030 5,666 521 890 476 316 4,132 5,699 10,390 78 1,888 1,097 52,488 
Sept 85,913 13,972 21,941 6,015 651 888 689 457 4.065 6,568 11,391 681 2,156 822 56,3824 
Oct 39,367 15,203 24,164 5,672 634 805 473 385 4,058 6,998 11,491 661 1,904 1,023 58,268 
Nov 34,302 12,201 22,101 4,228 1,110 685 547 285 3,988 5,816 9,422 718 1,911 1,259 62,070 
De $6,811 14,716 22,095 6,498 1,176 895 617 338 5,054 7,117 12,786 790 3,821 714 61,901 
1927 
Jan 34,946 14,995 19,951 6,697 921 959 585 804 4,187 6,706 10,690 941 3,482 981 56,404 
Feb 27,628 11,697 16,831 8,571 1,469 552 445 360 4,078 6,526 10,535 675 2,104 1,098 47,244 
Mar 41,346 17,464 23,882 7,142 1,124 997 639 432 5,657 7,004 12,905 733 3,178 1,791 65,484 
Apr 29,041 13,069 15,972 3,349 72 984 452 526 4,666 5,581 10,197 557 2,451 1,520 46,928 
May 31,393 15,491 15,902 $,124 760 786 415 348 5,430 5,529 13,410 586 2,460 1,207 49,957 
June 32,607 14,706 17,901 3,348 856 1,100 589 409 4,818 5,518 9,109 772 889 1,731 46,990 
July 23,947 12,697 11,250 4,018 827 859 544 333 4,771 6,142 11,566 519 1,757 1,113 43,699 
Aue 30 371 17.105 13.266 5,357 688 1,133 623 546 4,355 6,682 12,440 716 1,928 969 48,703 
Sept 29,835 12,095 17,740 4,911 479 645 566 498 3,635 5,957 9,853 497 2,072 1,213 48,066 
Oct 29.846 15.801 14.045 5,245 802 72 591 542 3,810 7,755 13,633 775 2,752 939 51,520 
Nov. 28,277 19, 86( 8,417 4,464 1,277 1,241 591 600 4,127 6,587 14,395 683 2,369 1,627 46,378 
De 82.185 17,865 14,320 4,130 1,395 946 592 664 5,763 7,878 13,438 1,191 3,340 1,444 55,101 
1928 
Ja 2 l 6,618 113 4,352 1,605 842 500* 525 4,851 7,988 11,360 720 2,273 1,025 47,154 
Fel 28.8 } 02 4.353 1,081 667 500* 536 4,052 6.757 8.635 723 1.612 1.276 16.094 
Mar °7 218 10.508 17,305 8.460 775 645 500* 269 3.999 5.826 9,690 613 2,751 1,200* 85,353" 
Apr 0,029 1,33 10,694 3. 460 789 630 500* 258 3.993 5,040 5,538 518 1,014 1,200* 62,998" 
(*) Mayalan net exports cannot be taken as production, since imported rubber exported as latex is not included which on a basis of 31% pounds 
rubber is largely wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in per gallon amounted to 2,342 tons in 1923, 1,008 tons 1924, 2,289 tons 
weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on 1925, and about 60 tons in 1926. (*) Calculated from official import statistics 
a basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 115 tons in 1923, 1,117 in #f principal consuming countries, viz., United States, United Kingdom, 
1924, 8,618 in 1925, and 3,263 in 1926. (*) Ceylon Chamber of Com- France, Germany, Italy, Belgium and Netherlands. This figure includes 
merce statistics until 1926 rubber exported as latex is not included— guayule rubber. (*) This total includes the third column for British 
such shipments were equivalent to 18 tons in 19238, 98 tons 1924, 6 tons Malaya, “Gross Exports minus Imports,” and al] the figures shown for the 
1925, and about 20 tons in 1926 (*) Official statistics. (*) Imports into ther territories. ‘Figure is provisional; final figure will be shown im- 
Singapore and Penang *) Exports from “Other D.E.I.” are chiefly mediately it becomes available. 


wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in weight by remilling; 














Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 
(Long Tons) 











Austra- Scandi- Czecho- 

United United France Canada Japan Russia lia Belgium Nether- navia Spain slovakia World 

States* Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (ac) Italy (ce) (ed) (d) lands (abcdf) (gz) (abed) Tota! 
1919 286,977 42,671 17,685 5.684 6,395 9,753 9,894 75 1,002 3,995 2,771 3,149 2,418 q 342,378 
1920 248,762 56,844 13,885 11,890 11,746 5,297 6,123 62 1,815 3,840 6,510 2,292 2,008 567 370,641 
1921 179,678 2,087 16,135 21,920 8,124 21,713 3,906 165 1,014 1,705 1,022 1,279 2,245 569 300,562 
1922 296,267 11,724 24,352 27,646 9,207 15,934 6,430 2,498 2,643 172 ~8,807 1,778 589 567 395,885 
1923 $00,372 12.700 27,392 18,619 13,277 16,372 8,489 2,986 1,649 2,184 792 2,528 630 1,128 408,018 
1924 $17,747 11,550 $0,446 22,727 14,299 19,571 8,764 2,346 3,124 2,688 -807 3,178 944 1,370 414,847 
1925 381,815 4,061 $2,956 33,937 19,683 11,117 11,412 7,088 4,767 2,930 875 3,149 1,155 1,558 516,498 
1926 895,667 84,865 34,240 22,775 20,229 18,125 9,809 6,529 9,021 2,498 2,670 4,046 1,299 1,870 618,648 
1926: 
January 40,345 6.886 2,832 703 2,188 892 760 332 438 76 163 303 89 184 56,141 
February $1,435 8.114 3,063 1,118 1,865 741 1,041 643 512 148 88 397 145 75 44.375 
March 40,316 8.907 3,941 1,342 2,079 864 1,087 832 547 129 227 77 109 161 60.868 
April 33.416 8,275 4,121 1,781 1,615 1,868 865 402 505 71 93 835 180 198 53.670 
May 28,705 6.773 2,519 1,848 1,239 1,010 705 200 468 186 241 225 60 192 44,371 
June 23,795 5.894 2,196 1,655 1,188 1,465 1,070 983 636 269 215 303 123 108 $9,895 
July 34,266 6.768 2,352 2.202 1,552 1,447 800 182 702 295 480 292 121 115 51,524 
August 26,081 7,327 2,457 2,110 1,888 1,284 796 655 1,275 3038 594 336 90 151 45.3847 
September 85,675 8,343 1,774 2,029 1,355 1,922 819 472 1,241 283 429 $17 91 138 55.888 
October 28,110 8.082 8.376 2,423 1,865 2,396 645 585 1,004 801 2 860 100 121 49,370 
November 87.678 9.247 2,719 3,007 1,548 3.380 832 568 916 194 -18 358 90 181 60,695 
December 85.850 4,749 2.890 2.562 1,847 856 439 725 777 248 156 443 151 806 51,999 
19°97 . 
January 41,815 10,192 8,284 2,481 1,936 1,227 672 R08 929 296 192 $16 139 100 64.882 
February 25.886 7,692 8.2638 8.108 2,620 1,902 601 907 460 502 152 336 146 210 47,780 
March $2,752 9.049 2.050 8.475 3,760 1,578 R52 784 780 454 86 885 137 127 56,269 
April 44,627 7.875 2.310 2.398 1,509 2,181 781 1,972 762 448 58 230 77 218 65.541 
ies a2 726 2 296 2 006 8.380 2.519 1,084 918 RR7 694 626 57 $35 155 223 49,402 
June $1,270 2.282 2.387 3.632 2.086 798 942 1,506 557 583 17 248 164 183 46.616 
July $5,719 1,116 2.384 2,899 2.104 1,505 1,007 415 900 429 66 227 177 236 49,184 
Anenst 81.001 8.463 2.795 $.119 2.018 1,970 1,274 826 650 604 63 312 188 123 7.785 
September 29,201 7.800 1,956 2.891 1,850 2,025 684 518 772 552 —83 451 155 272 49.694 
October 27.671 5. RRR 8.479 4,202 1.790 1,966 1,021 1,075 908 465 156 401 153 263 49.588 
November 86.123 1,687 3.661 4,209 1,916 1,575 1,167 1,312 R36 749 298 474 246 317 54.570 
December 28,082 809 4.696 3.108 2.302 2,710 1.462 1,453 1,242 784 202 514 268 300 47,028 

$98,483 60,249 $4,271 $8,892 26,405 20,521 11.881 12,018 9.490 6.492 636 1.994 2.055 2.672 627.78 
1928: ’ - _— mo 2 
Jan $7,120 1.921 1,764 2,485 2,290 1,361 546 572 802 589 52 261 $35 $376 650,474 
Feb 80.926 8.142 2 FOR 2.924 2.5538 1.252 655 159 616 599 98 307 296 297 46,417 
Mar 86,970 8,179 1,902 3,521 2.989 1,707 1,468 816 95 
April 85,686 2,280 2,719 1,988 





a—Including gutta percha. b—Incinuding balata. c—Re-exports not de except in years prior to 1925. h—French imports have been reduced 12 
ducted in monthly statistics. d—Including some scrap and reclaimed rubber. per cent in order to eliminate imports of gutta percha and to reduce to 
e-Tinitted Kinedom exnrorts to Russia. and bhecinnine with October 1927. basis of net weight. *United States imports of guayule are not included 
exnorte from the Tinited States to Rresia f—Tnelndine Norway. Sweden in this compilation: such imports amounted to 4.805 tons in 1926 and 


Denmark and Finland. e«—Tinited Kinedom and French exvorts to Snvain to 519 tons in 1927 
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the major 


1928 Published by the 
PP. 
[he latest edition of this catalogue covers the complete line of 


Manufacturing Company, including 


k GARAGE EQuIPMENT. Catalogue N 6, 
ley Manufacturing Company, York, Pa. 56 


ize equipment of the Manley 


tire changers and tire inspectors. The company is one of 


best-known in 


natic 


their line and is a familiar name to garage and 


- shops throughout the This year’s catalogue embraces 


country. 


ral new items and is the most comprehensive thus far published 
he company 

S FicaTions or U. S. GoveRNMENT FoR Bicycite Tires, SINGLE 
ES AND CLINCHER Federal Specification Board, Bureau of Standards, 


shington, D. C. 

he Federal Specifications Board is adopting and promulgating 
mmercial commodities purchased by the 
the United States Gov- 
their 


ise specinhcations tor c 

departments and establishments of 
formative 
for their 


nent The above mentioned specifications in 


are being submitted to 


representative manutacturers 
and criticism. 

what is generally 
dif- 


article 


present form the specifications outline 


without any outstanding 


the 


d the standard bicycle tire 


es or requirements m sent in ordinary 


AN I RE OF STRY 1928 


THE AUTOMOBILE INDI 
National Aut *h 


mobile Chamber of Commerce, U. S. A. 96 py 


annual edition a number of new and com- 
ivailable for the first time, such as a tabulation 


in different 


tenth 
made 


automobile markets, methods of taxation 


rasoline consumption by states, transcontinental bus routes and 


es on metropolitan trafh« The annual editing of these volumes 


been done with such excellent care and exhaustive effort that they 
me t he looked upon as a de 1m ndable ré fe rence for all classes 
itomotive statistics. 
AFF! IN HE IMPORTATION OF RuBBER TIRES AND Tuses THROUGHOL 
Wor 1927 Edition Prepared by the Rubber Divisior Bureau of 
eligi 1 Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, Washington, 
{ 
he v edition of this manual on export trade in tires and tire 
Iries as revised by ( R Hill, formerly assistant chie f of 
tbber divisic the Department Commerce at Washington 


v with the Fisk Export Company at Chicopee Falls, Mass., 


It is probably 


more statistical nature than previous editions 
most comprehensive survey on the export trade in tires and 
ies that has ever been made available, every geographical 
the world covered It ill, ninetv-nine countries and 
litical territories receive separate treatment The information 
ed the manual, however, is not for general publication and 
tended for the confidential use of such American firms as are 

ed export trade 


Reclaimed Rubber in the United States 





(411 Ouantities in Long Tons—100% Basis) 
Consumption Consumption 
Produc- % to Produc- % to 
r tion Tons Crude Stocks* Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* 
) 36.3 1924 80.079 76,072 22.4 
38.4 1925 132,930 137,105 35.6 138,203 
86,725 41,351 24.1 1926 180,582 164,500 45.9 23,218 
2 57,834 54,458 19.3 1927 189,144 178,471 47.6 24,980 
} 74,766 69,534 22.7 
16,526 12,374 389.3 25,9038 July 15,488 13,842 47.4 26,599 
) 15,860 14,424 47.8 27,291 Aug. 15,109 15,836 47.3 25,157 
r 16,788 13,528 387.4 27,124 Sept. 14,392 14,790 54.3 23,429 
14,483 16,677 46.5 25,712 Oct. 16,127 17,292 64.5 22,176 
y 16,159 15,754 46.1 26,419 Nov. 15,477 14,876 55.5 21,728 
ne 16,652 15,547 46.0 25,811 Dec. 16,083 13,431 52.7 24,980 
Q9R. 
14,862 18,134 52.7 21,941 July 
15.291 16,808 49.9 20,848 Aug. 
17,069 18,619 52.2 19,558 Sept. 
r 15.398 17,355 52.9 19,283 Oct. 
y Nov. 
e Dec. 


*Stocks on hand 
s] nin 


vear. Exports of reclaimed rubber, 
1927 


month or 
to 8,540 tons in 


at the end of 
this table, amounted 
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In the lead for more than 40 Years 


~GUMMI-ZEITUNG 


Trade Journal for the 
RUBBER, GUTTA PERCHA, ASBESTOS, 
CELLULOID and Allied Industries 
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- Institution ofthe Hubber Industry 


The various papers dealing with the scien- 
tific and technical aspect of rubber manu- 
facture, together with the discussions 
thereon, read before the Institution of the 
Rubber Industry, London, England, ap- 
pear exclusively in the Institution’s official 
journal—the 


“I. R. I. TRANSACTIONS” 


The Journal is published six times a year, 
each issue containing approximately 100 
pages of papers of vital interest to all in- 
terested in the manufacture and cultiva- 
tion of Rubber, Gutta Percha and Balata. 


Central Organ for the 
Whole German Rubber Goods Industry 


Published Every Friday 








| SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


In United States RM 32 
Domestic RM 24 





Sample copy free 


WORLD WIDE CIRCULATION 





Price 4s, 6d. per copy, post free. 
£1.7.0. for 6 copies, post free. 


r ————e — $$ — — q 
| Apply for Specimen Copy to W. F. V. Cox 


Institution of the Rubber Industry ; 
Faraday House, 10, Charing Cross Road | 
LONDON, ENGLAND f 

jj 

















Main Office of GUMMI-ZEITUNG 
Berlin SW 19, Krausenstrasse 35/36 


Best Advertising Results for all those desiring to 
make trade connections in Germany in this field. 
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‘RUBBER AGE 


(of London) 





THE MONTHLY PUBLICATION 
for 


ALL BRANCHES OF THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Circulates Among Raw Rubber Producers, 
Importers, Manufacturers 
and Dealers 


Published on Subscription 10/- per annum 


Ist of each month Single copies 1/3d post free 


OFFICES:—43 ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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CARBON BLACK 














Packing room in Cabot Plant, 


showing automatic packers. 


| igs our factories quality is as easily measured as weight. The 
exclusive Cabot uniformity control test for Carbon Black 
before packing, makes every bag true to grade—therefore a de- 


pendable Rubber Black. 
Clean, full weight packings, nearby stocks, and prompt ship- 


ments are also included with Cabot service. 
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Godf rey L. Cabot. ‘INc. 
940 Old South Bld¢.,Boston, Mass. 





